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SOMETHIN 6 NEW .... «+ in the school press field! 





a COMPLETE MICROFILM of the 
67 MEDALIST NEWSPAPERS 
in the 1948 CSPA Contest 


Approximately 50 feet in length......suitable for showing in schools on a 35 
mm. film strip projector......317 exposures illustrating every page of these top 
ranking papers......covering each of the 6 pupil-population classifications 
in the CSPA Contest......divided into 6 sections for convenience in projec- 


tion......produced by the Columbia University Libraries Laboratory. 


Price for entire film......$6; on loan......$2. 


GUIDE TO 16MM. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
THAT RELATE TO JOURNALISM AND NEWSPAPERS 


a reprint from the November, 1948, SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW of an 
article by Paul Reese, Journalism Instructor, Senior High School, Sacra- 


mento, Cal. A complete bibliography of available materials......10c per copy 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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; As the Editor Sees It | 


Evaluation is the weakest part of our 
extracurricular program. Of course we 
always evaluate, but usually we do it in 
general terms, using such standards as 
“a successful season,” “a fine program,” 
“a large crowd,” “we won high rating,” 
“bigger and better than ever,” etc. Be- 
cause they are not specific enough, these 
evaluations are of little practical value 
in comparing our accomplishments with 
those of past years, or in planning for 
next year’s events. 

Immediately following an event or sea- 
son, the principal should require the spon- 
sor, coach, or other individual responsible, 
to prepare a completely detailed and un- 
biased report, describing weaknesses and 
failures as well as strengths and successes. 
In the development of a constantly im- 
proving program the former are probably 
more important than the latter. They 
show where next year’s efforts can be in- 
vested to best advantage. Naturally, these 
reports should be written and formally 
turned in, not just given orally and in- 
formally. 

When the next year rolls around, a 
careful consideration of these and other 
similar reports for previous years should 
be the first step in planning for the new 
event or season. 

Now is the time to begin to organize 
for this evaluation. 





According to Paul Reese in California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 68 of 
the 84 newspapers in California high 
schools of 1000 students or more carry 
advertising. All of the 68 refuse cigarette 
— liquor ads and 32 reject ads of dance 

alls. 





Some recent interesting newsnotes: 

In California, automopile drving, a 
six weeks course with actual driving op- 
tional, will soon be scheduled for all high 
school students. (Should help immensely.) 

Pool tables have been installed in a 
number of New York public schools. (We 
join with Néw Yorkers in hoping that 
this policy discourages neighborhood pool- 
hall attendance.) 
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In the Leesburg, Florida, High School, 
a bank cashier teaches the unit on bank. 
ing. A unit of insurance, to be taught 
by a local agent, is now being planned, 
(If we had our way, a good life insurance 
policy for the bridegroom would be pre- 
requisite to the issuance of a marriage 
liscense. ) 

More than two hundred thousand origi- 
nal poems are submitted each year for 
possible inclusion in the Annual Anthology 
of High School Poetry, published by The 
National High School Poetry Associa- 
tion. (Surprising to say the least.) 

At Marysville High School, Yuba, Calif,, 
as a part of their regular work, homemak- 
ing students conduct a play school of pre- 
kindergartners. (That’s sensible educa- 
tional progress. Incidentally, Little 
Brown and Company has just published 
“A Manual for Baby Sitters’’.) 





Two pre-show earmarks of an amateur- 
ish dramatic presentation, (1) actors, 
stagehands, electricians, and other mem- 
bers of the cast and crew peeking through 
the curtain, and (2) made-up and cos- 
tumed actors and actresses running around 
in the auditorium. 





The school camp idea is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity. This reminds us of 
what Charles W. Eliot once said, ‘Organ- 
ized summer camping is the most signifi- 
cant contribution to education that Ameri- 
ca has given to the world.” 





Occasionally we run across an activity 
which is based upon some equipment or 
material which a friend has given or left 
to the school, or which the school itself 
has bought from war surplus or other 
stock because it was cheap. In order to 
how proper appreciation for the giver’s 
kindness or the purchaser’s good judg- 
ment, a hurried effort is then made to 
organize a group which can use this equip- 
ment or material. This is the beginning 
at the wrong end. It means forcing in- 
terests instead of discovering them. In 
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An Old-Fashioned Appraisal of Activities 


HERE was a time when school activ- 

ities (often called extra-curricular 

activiities) were frowned upon by 
faculties, and official steps were taken to 
suppress them. Teachers were unsympa- 
thetic toward the surges of enthusiasm a- 
mong adolescents which sought expression 
outside the narrow curriculum. Life was 
regarded as too serious to permit such fri- 
volity. Nice boys and girls inhibited any 
leanings they may have had in that direc- 
tion, and the wrath of officialdom fell on 
the less unerring to keep them in the 
straight and narrow way. Even today a 
few remnants—of varying ages—of the 
old-school martinets still sulk in occasional 
corners, but educational theory and prac- 
tice have left them behind. 

The first step toward the modern atti- 
tude came when teachers admitted the 
impossibility, if not the inadvisability, of 
opposing nature. Obstreperous boys, who 
were hard to corral under the old prohibi- 
tions, were found to succeed as well or 
better in their post-school careers as their 
acquiescent classmates. Reluctantly, 
therefore, their masters yielded, grudging- 
ly muttering about the inevitability of 
boys’ being boys. 


Then some opportunist got an idea: 


- Why not use the extra-curricular interests 
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as a bait for the curriculum? Why not 
harness the motives which impel pupils 
to shine in allied activities by making cur- 
riculum success a prerequisite for partic- 
ipation? It wasn’t long thereafter, there- 
fore, that such extrinsic motivation be- 
came the mode. Although there is no 
more reason, intrinsically, for requiring 
a boy to pass in algebra before he can 
play football than there is for demand- 
ing that he earn a letter in football be- 
fore he can take algebra, the “algebra” 
teachers were in the saddle, and it never 
occurred to them that every tub should 
sit on its own bottom. 

With the first stage in the history of 
school activities being a negative one, and 
the second stage a neutral or zero one, the 
third was only low positive. But a high 
positive stage is now becoming dominant 
With the extra-curricular 
program of most high schools more effi- 


_ient in its sphere than the curriculum 
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program in its, educators are beginning 
to foster school activities for their own 
sake. 

This progress of school activities, in 
spite of years of official oppostition or, 
at best, of tolerance or of self-seeking 
support, indicates that there must be good 
reasons for their growth in popularity 
and esteem. Once more, therefore, an 
analysis of their values needs to be pre- 
sented for the considertion of the rear- 
most—and, for that matter, of the fore- 
most who need buttress or succor. 

Extra-curricular activtiies can be de- 
fended on the same grounds as curricu- 
lar ones. Since the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples are the best-known formulation of 
objectives for secondary education, and 
since the obstructionists are unlikely to 
be familiar with any more recent formula- 
tions, these time-honored pronunciamentos 
of 1918 will serve in this appraisal. 

Health. The primary health arguments 
for extra-curricular activities advanced 
thus far have been applied to participants 
in athletics. And a good case can be made, 
to be sure. Interscholastic and intramural 
teams include a large percentage of pu- 
pils, whose large-muscle activities are 
physically wholesome, mentally stimulat- 
ing, and socially sound. But these pupils 
do not engage for health reasons, although 
the invigorating exercise produces better 
health as a concomitant. Interscholastic 
teams were never inténded as health a- 
gencies, but the training rules which ath- 
letes must observe are hygenic practices 
for any one. The principal health assets 
of athletics are—of all things—those 
which accrue to the fans. 


Fogy opponents of athletics deride them, 
saying the few players on the field get 
all the exercise while the thousands in the 
grandstands exercise their lungs. (Wager: 
Drinks that the loudest opponent, or one 
of his sons, failed to make the team, and 
his harangue, therefore, is his way of say- 
ing “sour grapes,”) Even so, since when 
has exercising the lungs been regarded as 
bad hygiene? But the chief value of ath- 
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letics, from the point of view of health, 
has been pointed out by Percy G. Stiles 
of the Harvard Medical School.’ 

The emotionally stimulating experience 
of the fan is excellent mental (and even 
physical) hygiene. Said Stiles, “....all 
emotion is exercise and often of a strenu- 
ous and far-reaching kind. People who 
criticize athletic sports often argue in 
this wise: Here are 20,000 people idly 
viewing a contest in which 18 baseball 
players are taking part. The proportion 
of the idle to the active is more than 1000 
to 1. Such a statement does but scant jus- 
tice to the facts. There is an unsuspect- 
ed quantity of muscular activity among 
the spectators as they watch the game, and 
they find that they have earned a whole- 
some fatigue when it is ended. As they 
bend forward or rise in their seats, per- 
haps giving vent to cheers or imprecations, 
as they flush and tremble, now holding 
the breath and now gasping in the stress 
of their feeling, we can’t question that 
both the skeletal muscles and autonomic 
system are being strongly played upon. 
It is only when the game is very one-sid- 
ed or the looker-on is very blase that the 
hours passed in the grandstand can be 
classed as idle....We have attempted to 
make the point that all emotion is exer- 
cise, and that, accordingly, emotion in 
moderate and reasonable variety is a 
source of general development; in short, 
of training.” 

But the health assets are not restrict- 
ed to athletics. Clubs, musical, literary, 
or dramatic organizations, dances, and 
school publications, may directly or in- 
directly have some wholesome effect on 
the physical or mental (especially mental) 
health of the pupils. Vicarious experi- 
ence one gets in identifying himself with 
a character in a class play serves as a 
hygienic emotional catharsis, just as is 
true with the fan who identifies himself 
with the athlete. 

Command of fundamental processes. 
The only way to acquire a command of 
fundamental processes is drill. Allied ac- 
tivities present their poorest case under 
this heading, but even then they provide 
wholesome motivation for necessary drill. 
Where can one find better motivation for 
acquiring the fundamentals of English 


1Percy G. Stiles, The Nervous System and Its 
Conservation, pp. 193, 198. W. B. Saunders Co., 1924. 


(Get the datc—back at the time the die-hards of 
today were in their prime!) 
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than in writing for a school paper of 
speaking in the debating society? (W 
shall not go so far as one enthusiast did 


in suggesting that basketball scores a 


counted in common fractions so as t 
give drill in arithmetic.) 

Worthy home membership. Aside fron 
some club work, such as 4-H Clubs, the 
extra-curricular contribution to worth 
home membership is only indirect. Schog 
activities, however, much more than form 
al classes, throw boys and girls into whole 
some contacts with one another so that 
harmonies of personality essential for hap. 
py marriages can be discovered. 

Vocation. School activities have a very 
good record in helping adolescents fin 
themselves vocationally. Any teacher who 
has been in the profession long can point 
to successful adult athletic coaches, journ 
alists, musicians, artists, actors, salesmen, 
preachers, or lawyers who discovered their 
interests and aptitudes for their work ip 
school athletics, publications, musical or 
ganizations, art clubs, dramatics, busines)! 
managerships, Hi-Y’s, or forensic activ: 
ties, respectively. 

Civic education. School activities ar 
the laboratories for teaching citizenship, 
Pupils learn citizenship better in them 
than in classes because they live it. The 
spontaneous, self-directed, self-appraised 
activities are more like life. 

A striking subjective measure of citi- 
zenship, as it has improved among fans 
at interscholastic games, is obvious t 
any one of middle age and a fair memory. 
Fights mong fans were expected thirty 
years ago, and organized coached yell 
such as the following were general: 

Hic, haec, hoc, 

Holy smoke, 
ville High School, 

What a joke! 
Oom ha ha, 
Oom ha ha, 
ville wants its 

Ma ma ma! 

A present-day fan would be horrified ly 
such display of barbarity. The world 
seems to be getting better in spite of daily 
newspapers, and school activities have 
done their share in making it so. 


Worthy use of leisure. School activities 
present a better case under this objective 
than under any of the other Cardinal Prit 


(Continued on page 262) 
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HEN spring comes, most of us 

try to think of ways to end the 

year’s work a bit differently. 
Then members of a speech class or club 
may want a banquet, which will give them 
a chance to practice their art. There is 
the added incentive of preparation for 
the leadership responsibilities some of 
them have in other organizations. 

We might suppose that they have had 
some contact with banquet speeches ear- 
lier so that this is their chance to add 
polish. If not, they may practice pre- 
paring one-minute toasts and two or three- 
minute speeches of less serious nature 
than usual. 

If the project arises from class work, 
let the section be divided into groups of 
four or five. Each group may decide upon 
a central theme and then plan a program 
about it. 

The next step is to discuss the programs 


| planned to let the entire group choose the 


program they prefer and.make any nec- 
essary suggestions for revision. After 
that, work begins in earnest. 

The committee which planned the win- 
ning program becomes the committee in 
It must perfect its program, se- 
lect a toastmaster, and assign toasts and 
speeches and parts in skits. If there is 
group music, a song leader must be chos- 
en. Each member on the program must 
know his part in relation to the whole 
group and his time limit. 

Since much of the success of the ban- 
quet depends upon the skill of the toast- 
master, care must be taken in his choice. 
It is well to discuss the necessary requi- 
sites with the group beforehand to aid 
them in making a choice. 

The speech banquet may be as elabor- 
ate or as simple as one wishes. It may 
be only light refreshments during a per- 
iod of the school day, or it may be a ban- 
quet in every sense of the word. At any 
rate, a committee is needed for prepara- 
tions, refreshments, and clean-up after- 
wards. A table decoration committee 
may be added. All decorations, of course, 
should be in keeping with the theme of 
the program. 

Even in a very simple banquet where 
the emphasis is entirely on the program, 
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one’s principal as guest will make it seem 

a special occasion. 

One group prepared a very clever pro- 
gram on the Mohter Goose motif. Their 
toastmaster was Old King Cole. Their 
complete program follows. 
Welcome—“The Old Woman Who Lived 

in a Shoe” 

Response—“Hey Diddle Diddle” (as the 
cow jumped over the moon, so will we 
attempt great things) 

“Little Tommy Tucker Sings for His Sup- 
per” (group singing while food is be- 
ing served. Rounds were used— 

“Three Blind Mice,” “Sweetly Sings the 


Donkey,” and “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat’’) 

“Polly, Put the Kettle on and We'll All 
Have....” (the banquet) 


Pantomimes of Mother Goose rhymes 
“Little Boy Blue” (trumpet solo) 
Main speech—“Jack, Be Nimble” (bar- 
riers speech students must hurdle) 
Farewell—“‘T’ll Tell You a Story” 

Any number of themes may be used for 
clever banquets: fruits, baseball, flow- 
ers, Mother (for Mother’s Day), auto- 
mobiles. A world tour always furnishes 
inspiration. They are limited only by 
the ingenuity of the committee. 

One group worked out a clever one on 
the gypsy caravan motif. The toastmast- 
er was the Gypsy King. The skit, which 
was original, satisfied the interest of the 
group in what the future might hold—the 
class prophecy idea. The complete pro- 
gram follows. 

Duet—“The Gypsy” 

Speech—Mysterious Things of the Past 

Trio—“Golden Earrings” 

Speech—Looking into the Future (voca- 
tions) 

Skit—“Through the Crystal Ball’ 

Speech—As the Wagon Wheels Turn (the 
challenge of the present) 

The ever-popular take-off on radio fur- 
nished one program. The announcer serv- 
ed in lieus of toastmaster. This type pro- 
(Please turn to page 248) 
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Planning a Leadership Conference 


HERE’S that typewriter? What 

time does the next panel start? 

Where does my group meet? If 
you’ve been plagued with questions such 
as these, then you know the headaches of 
planning even a small one-day conference 
for 100 to 200 students. 

But these and like questions are un- 
necessary. An efficient organization, not 
necessarily large, using planning and fore- 
thought can do a competent job in conduct- 
ing a small conference. Certain details 
of planning are of more importance than 
others. Many are so obviously routine 
that no attention need be given them. 
Those discussed below are of special im- 
portance. 

Perhaps the secret of success in plan- 
ning a conference is early preparation. 
Plans started only two weeks prior to the 
conference often go awry. Details are ov- 
erlooked, insufficient publicity is prepar- 
ed, and ample notice is not given to par- 
ticipants. Potential conference delegates 
are not impressed by notices obviously 
prepared in a hurry. And one notice fre- 
quently won’t be sufficient to insure at- 
tendance. 

Although a conference can be planned 
and carried out by as few as six people, 
it is essential that the work be properly 
delegated and properly administered. A 
small group, given five or six weeks prepa- 
ration, can do the job. Six people can 
be delegated to the several jobs: publicity, 
panel discussion arrangements, prelimi- 
nary notices to participants, finances, reg- 
istration, and room arrangements. Most 
of this work is preliminary, and it leaves 
most of the group free to cooperate on 
work during the conference. Obviously, 
cooperation is essential during prelimi- 
nary work; special effort must be made 
to coordinate the work of people on pub- 
licity, preliminary notices, panel discus- 
sions, and room arrangements. 

Selecting members for panel discussions 
must be done with care. In student con- 
ferences it usually isn’t possible to enlist 
the aid of so-called experts. Frequently, 
many of the matters discussed are not sub- 
ject to solution, only discussion. For that 
reason it is important to have as panel 
members people who have had experience 
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in the subject under discussion. For ip. 
stance, in a recent conference which | 
helped to plan, one of the discussion top- 
ics was “Organization Problems.” Ob. 
viously those who discussed this should 
have had a varied experience in forming 
new organizations. This is not to say 
they had all the answers, but they had 
met some common problems, each in var- 
ied circumstances, and their experiences 
could be of assistance to others. 

Many times, in order to 
the effectiveness of a panel, it is wise 
to draw up a discussion outline for 
each member of the panel. Such a 
device will allow the members to note the 


trend of the discussion at all times. It » 


will enable them to take up another sub- 
ject in a logical fashion without a pointed 
question by the chairman. Sometimes an 
outline is a necessity when panel members 
have not had an opportunity to go over 
their discussion points together. Such an 
instance happened recently at a conference 
in which panel members came from widely 
separated schools. The outline guides 
proved almost indispensable in this in- 
stance. 

Probably the most common failing of 
a panel is the tendency for it to get dull 
and uninteresting. It requires close at- 


tention on the part of all panel members , 


to make their remarks pertinent and in- 
teresting to their listeners. Sometimes 
subjects crop up which are far too uD 
common for general interest. Also great 
care must be taken when citing examples 
that too great detail on how one school 


does this or that does not get completely , 


boring. Such examples should be made 
brief but clear and understandable. 


One of the most valuable services t0 
be performed by a conference planning 
committee is done after the conference 
is over. A summary of the important 
points of each panel discussion should be 
mimeographed and sent out to all dele 
gates to the conference. This necessitates, 
of course, an accurate transcription of 
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all proceedings during the conference and 
a careful editing of these proceedings to 


‘bring out the most important points. This 


summary should be completed and sent to 
delegates within a week, if possible, after 
the conference. 

The value of such a summary is easily 
discernible. During discussions it is near- 
ly impossible for a listener to record im- 
portant points and still listen to the dis- 
cussion. The summary more or less pack- 


ages the results of the conference and 
puts them in a form suitable for ready 
reference. 

Small conferences such as the one con- 
sidered here can be of great value to the 
participants. The important point for 
planners to remember is to direct their 
energies toward making this value realiz- 
ed. The only way a group can accomplish 
this is through careful planning and close 
cooperation. 


School Forums and Student Responsibility 


AN school forums really become an 

integral and functional part of a 

school community, and do they really 
develop social efficiency and student re- 
sponsibility? These are the problems we 
have been experimenting with at the Gro- 
ver Cleveland Junior High School. 


Our Cleveland Forum Club was first 
organized some seven years ago in a tra- 
ditional manner. Pupils interested in pub- 
lic speaking could join voluntarily. The 
members of the club prepared talks on 
topics of general interest and presented 
them to the entire student body at school 
assemblies. 


Later we began to send mimeographed 
lesson sheets before the forum assemblies 
to each homeroom for group discussion 
on the subject to be considered at the all 
school assembly forums. This was done 
to develop a common interest in the forum 
subject and to prepare the school audience 
for intelligent and active participation in 
the informal discussion period that fol- 
lowed the prepared talks. Additional in- 
terest and subject matter background was 
developed for the school by means of pos- 
ters, cartoons, cabinet displays and 
articles in the school and community 
newspapers. These preparatory activi- 
ties resulted in forums that were lively 
and stimulating. They were frequently 
followed by constructive action for im- 
proving school routines directly affecting 
the lives of all the members of this stu- 
dent community. 


We have had these New England Town 
Meeting forums on internal school prob- 
lems concerning report cards, citizenship, 
and scholarship grades, Cleveland’s Serv- 
ice League, a School Thrift and Savings 
Plan, truancy, tardiness, respect for the 
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rights of others, the School’s Reputation 
in the Community, and many similar prob- 
lems. 


All-school forums were held also on sub- 
jects of a broader and more general na- 
ture, such as Juvenile Delinquency, Better 
Citizenship Training as Reflected in our 
Private, Parochial, and Public Schools, Pa- 
rents’ Responsibilities to Our Schools, The 
New Constitution for New Jersey, Uni- 
versal Military Training, Lowering the 
Voting Age to Eighteen, Better Human 
Relations, etc. In this latter group we 
usually had a special guest speaker. These 
non-school participants were invited when- 
ever their official positions fitted the sub- 
ject discussed. We have had two judges 
from our local Juvenile Court, student re- 
presentatives from parochial, independent 
and public schools from neighboring 
towns, local councilmen, an outstanding 
delegate at the State Constitutional Con- 
vention, a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, 
a Protestant clergyman, a Colored minis- 
ter, a colored doctor, members of the 
Council of Social Agencies, as well as 
representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the local Board of 
Education. 


Recently in addition to the big, all-school 
forums we have inaugurated a policy of 
having occasional Friday afternoon dis- 
cussions at 2 P.M. in the school library on 
topics of general school interest. This is 
done to give everyone in the Forum Club 
an opportunity to act as chairman of a 
democratic discussion group. It also pro- 
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vides an opportunity for interested school 
citizens to meet informally and discuss 
some special problem of current interest 
whenever the need arises. 

Attendance at these Friday afternoon 
informals is voluntary both for students 
and faculty members. Faculty members 
sometimes come to present a special per- 
sonal point of view on a current school is- 
sue. The total school population is about 
1,000, and thus far the average attendance 
has been between 200 and 250 students. 

Any individual pupil, teacher, or group 
in the school may put in a request for the 
consideration of a special problem or sub- 
ject. Now we hope to include parents, too, 
in this new feature of our ferum program. 
Forum subject requests are sent to the 
Student Council. Topics which the Stu- 
dent Council consider worthwhile and 
educationally sound are turned over to 
the Forum Club. The members then pre- 
pare a panel of speakers on the subject re- 
quested. This was done in the case of 
setting up a Student Court, Reorganiza- 
tion of School Cafeteria Rules, and a spec- 
ial Thrift and Savings Plan for the ertire 
school. Forum Club members too suggest 
subjects for Forum Club discussions. 

If a subject at a Friday informal arous- 
es an unusual degree of interest, the For- 
um Club is often requested to present the 
topic for further consideration to the en- 
tire school. Then we have an all-school 
Town Hall Meeting type of forum on the 
issue. This was the case when we dis- 
cussed in the school library ‘Citizenship 
Ratings and How They Could Be Made 
More Objective.” As a result of this for- 
um, a Cleveland Citizenship Code was 
drawn up and mimeographed copies were 
given to each student and faculty member. 
The purpose of this code was to help make 
citizenship marks “more meaningful. 

In this manner and with the aid of the 
Student Council and the Homeroom Presi- 
dent’s Clubs, Cleveland pupils are fre- 
quently given opportunities to initiate new 
school procedures or to criticise existing 
ones. Constructive criticism is encour- 
aged, and it is always coupled with due 
respect for authority and with an intelli- 
gent sense of responsibility. os 

Cleveland pupils have been given oppor- 
tunities to aid in setting up the social pro- 
gram for the school, assisting with the 
revision of report cards, changing school 
ratings for citizenship grades, setting up 
minimum requirements for special prizes 
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and awards, naming the kinds of clubs 
sponsored in the school clubs program, 
and in many other ways specifically re- 
lated to the basic needs of boys and girls 
living in a school environment. 

One of the major purposes of this two- 
fold type of forum program is to make. 
the entire student body more actively con- 
scious of its civic and social responsibili- 
ties in the life of the school itself and to 
promote an awareness of the position it 
occupies in the community outside the 
school. The Forum Club provides lead. 
ership for making concrete and effective 
this potent force known as “public opin. 
ion.” It tries to make everyone in the 
school realize that problems arising out of 
cooperative living must be the common 
concern of all and that these problems 
should be solved by the combined efforts 
of all persons affected. The Forum Club 
is an activity which encourages everyone 
in the school community to feel a greater 
responsibility for contributing to the im- 
proved pattern of their daily living. 

In this manner our Cleveland Forums 
serve the school as sounding boards for 
its needs. They afford students and fac. 
ulty members an opportunity to work to- 
gether effectively in areas concerned with 
the basic welfare of the school. They al- 
so act as wholesome public relations media 
between the school itself and the adult 
citizens of the community outside the 
school. 

If boys and girls are to take their places 
as intelligent active adults in our Ameri- 
can democracy, they must be given an op- 
portunity to live and experience the ac- 
tivities and responsibilities of a democracy 
before they reach the age of political de- _ 
cision. Our schools should afford children 
a laboratory for such critical experience. 





Speech Banquet Activity 

(Continued from page 245) 

gram can be used for entertainment be- 
tween courses. 

The final one of this group used spring 
fever as its theme. It started with a song 
fest of such old favorites as “Springtime 
in the Rockies” and “When You Wore A | 
Tulip” and included a brief skit, “Mrs. | 
Houligan’s Spring Hat.” The speeches 
were one on the achievements of the group 
and a toast to better speech. | 

Aside from the value of the work itself, 
the banquet furnishes experience with 
better speech in another life situation. 
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Solving an Educational Trip Problem 


HERE is one problem that proves 
a serious one whenever educational 
trips are undertaken. Before we can 
discuss this with any degree of effective- 
ness, we need to examine the fundamental 
concept of “educational trips” and arrive 
at some definitions as a basis for discus- 
sion. An educational trip is not just a 
school picnic. Calling a cur dog a setter 
does not alter the true nature of the ani- 
mal. He still refuses to set birds. So 
merely dismissing school and having a 
picnic that you call an educational trip 
does not alter the nature of your pupils’ 
experience. They are still on a picnic. 
The final criterion for any educational 
trip is that it should inspire in the student 
a desire to make further trips for further- 
ing his experiences along a particular line 
of thought not easily developed by any 
other method of study. If the trip is to 
accomplish the important end just indicat- 
ed as its primary purpose, there are cer- 
tain definite characteristics it must pos- 
sess. 


1. It must have value as a functional 
type of learning. 

2. It must take the student to actual 
places so that studies can be made 
under natural conditions. 

3. It must afford the student many var- 
ied learning experiences. 

4. It must make for a higher correla- 
tion between the so-called theoretical 
phases of education and practical ex- 
periences, so difficult to obtain with- 
in the bounds of the school room it- 
self. 

. It must be interesting and stimulat- 

ing to the pupil. 

It must help bridge the gap between 

school and home life. 

. It must stimulate discussion. 

It must tend to create within the 

student a more critical nature of 

things about him. 

9. It must provide material for addi- 

tional study. 

10. It must afford the most effective 

type of visual education. 

Even though educational trips in your 
school have been so carefully planned and 
80 wisely conducted that they obviously 
fulfill an important educational function, 
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there is at least one serious objection to 
them that will be raised by many persons 
in the school. And this objection is an 
entirely valid one. If trips are to be re- 
tained in the program, it is accordingly 
necessary to consider and build defenses 
against the frequently heard complaint 
that trips interrupt the regular routine of 
the school program with disastrous re- 
sults. There is solid ground for such com- 
plaining on the part of teachers who have 
been developing a carefully planned pro- 
gram while some of their students were 
absent on trips that perhaps had no bear- 
ing whatever on the subject. 


The writer has observed that many 
foresighted educators are working on the 
theory that if you can’t bring education 
to the boys and girls, take the boys and 
girls to be educated. Consequently, trips 
are planned for the nature study or sci- 
ence groups, the social studies groups, the 
home economics groups, the agriculture 
groups, the music groups, etc. to visit, 
study, and participate in educational activ- 
ities that could not be brought to the 
school by way of the regular classroom 
method. However, after each trip there al- 
ways seems to be a complaint from at least 
one or more faculty members, and rightly 
so. No matter what plan is followed under 
the traditional method, some youngsters 


-fail to make up assignments that the non- 


trip teachers had made during the time 
the educational trip is in progress. 

The problem lends itself, however, to 
a ready solution if approached from a 
logical angle. The writer, at a teachers 
meeting of a public high school last year 
raised the question, “How can we solve 
the problem of regular assignments lost 
by students on educational trips?” One 
of the teachers explained that she thought 
everyone, both student and faculty, would 
be much happier if the students completed 
beforehand the assignments that would 
ordinarily be missed for classes remaining 
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at school. After discussing the issue for 
well over an hour, an educational “trip 

Since the meeting at which this problem 
was discussed, educational trips taken dur- 
permit” was developed: 
ing school hours are handled as follows: 

(1) Students secure in advance the 
blank permits for educational trips from 
the principal’s office. 

(2) When each student satisfies a re- 
spective teacher that he has completed the 
assignment for the day of the trip, that 
teacher writes on the trip permit the name 
of the subject and signs her name. As 
the nature of the wording on the trip 
permit indicates, it is not always neces- 
sary for the students to hand in something 
written for the day missed. The teacher, 
in the case of a shop permit, may approve 
a student’s absence if his project is ad- 


vancing according to schedule. 

(3) Before the group leaves for a re- 
spective trip, each member turns in his 
completed educational trip permit to the 
principal’s office. 

Needless to say, under this system very 
few students have missed out on educa- 
tional trips, and not another complaint has 
been heard from any faculty member. 

Principals of several other schools have 
expressed an interest in the educational- 
trip permit, and one of our state agricul- 
ture supervisors requested permission to 
suggest the procedure to every agriculture 
teacher and school administrator in his 
territory. The writer will be greatly in- 
terested in obtaining criticisms from read- 
ers of School Activities in regard to the 
feasibility of this plan to their own school 
system. 


Which Contests Shall We Enter 


OW many contest notices have you M. W. Strout 


received in the past year? During 

the past few years the number of 
organizations attempting to conduct essay, 
speech, poster, and other types of con- 
tests in the high schools of Minnesota has 
increased tremendously. Each of these 
contests places an added and sometimes 
questionable burden upon the schools. 

Some of them are worthy and may be 
used by the schools to motivate pupils to 
higher levels of achievement. There are 
others, however, that have little or no edu- 
cational value. In some cases the sponsors 
use the guise of a contest in their attempts 
to use the schcols for their own selfish 
benefits. These sponsors will use “pres- 
sures” if necessary to get their contests 
into the schools. 

Busy principals often are unable to take 
the time necessary to determine the true 
motives of the sponsors or the educational 
benefits of the contests. Neither are they 
able always to resist the “pressures” some- 
times applied. 

In an attempt to aid in the solution of 
this problem, the Minnesota Association 
of Secondary School Principals appointed 
a committee to study and evaluate the 
various contests that do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the High School League 
or the State Music League, which the 
principals of the State are asked to con- 
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duct in high schools. This action con- 
forms to a recommendation of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

At its first meeting, the State Contest 
Committee set up four objectives: 

1. To develop criteria for evaluating the 
contests to be conducted on a State 
level. 

To evaluate those contests whose 
sponsors apply for committee approv- 
al. 

To approve or withhold approval of 
the contest applications. 

4. To notify the members of the Min- 
nesota Principals Association of the 
contests that are approved. 

Criteria Used in Evaluating 

The criteria prepared by the State Com- 
mittee to be used in evaluating the vari- 
ous contests states: 

The objective of the contest should be 
worthy to the extent that the educational 
values to the student outweigh the direct 
or implied advantages to the sponsor. 

2. The contest should not be used as 
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an advertisng medium by the spon- 
sor. 

3, The contest should be related to and 
stimulate the accepted educational 
program of the school. 

4, The contest should not put an undue 
burden upon members of the staff. 

5. The contest should be largely philan- 
thropic in nature. The prizes should 
be adequate in amount, spread, and 
have a real value, such as scholar- 
ships to member institutions of rec- 
ognized accrediting agencies. 

6. The contest should be well planned 
and efficiently administered. The ef- 
forts of the contestants should be 
carefully evaluated by competent 
judges. 

7. The contest should not require more 
than one student to be selected if 
travel is required in attending a na- 
tional or interstate contest. 

8. The subject of an essay or speech 
should not be strictly sectarian nor 
should it tend to promote controversy. 

9, The organization sponsoring the con- 
test must be engaged in a worthy and 
generally acceptable enterprise, re- 
gardless of the knid and character of 
prizes offered or subject of essay or 
contest. 

10. The contest must meet the standards 
of Criterion 4-F of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. (“A secondary — school 
should not participate in any district, 
state, interstate, or regional athletic, 
music, commercial, speech, or other 
contest tournament, congress, or as- 
semblage involving the participation 
of. more than two schools, except 
those approved by the State Com- 
mittee, or by that organization recog- 
nized by the State Committee as con- 
stituting the highest authority for 
the regulation and control of such 
activities.’’) 


’ 11. There should be no strings attached 


to the prizes of the contest that will 
obligate the student or the school, 


| 12. The sponsors of the contest should 


make application for approval of the 
contest in the matters designated by 
the committee by June 30 prior to 
the school year in which the contest 
is to be held. 


A copy of the criteria was sent with an 
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explanation of the work of the State Con- 
test Committee to the organizations that 
had sponsored contests in the schools of 
the State last year. Application blanks 
for placement on the approved list of State 
—— for secondary schools was includ- 
ed. 
Information Requested 

In filling out the application an organi- 
33 was asked to inform the committee 
as to: 

1. The name and address of the organi- 

zation sponsoring the contest. 

2. The name, address and telephone 
number of the manager in charge of 
the contest. 

The name of the contest and its open- 

ing and closing dates. 

A description of the significant char- 

acteristics of the contest. 

The chief purpose of the contest. 

How the winners would be selected. 

The names and addresses of the judg- 

es to be used. 

The kind and value of the prizes or 

awards to be given to the winning in- 

dividuals and schools. 

9. When such awards would be made. 

10. Any conditions to which schools or 
students had to agree in order to par- 
ticipate in the contest and any ob- 
ligations expected of winning schools 
or students. 


Next spring the State Contest Commit- 
tee will send application blanks to the or- 
ganizations wishing to sponsor contests 
in the high schools of Minnesota during 
the school year. These applications will 
be evaluated more critically than were 
those of this year for the organizations 
will have had ample time to adjust their 
contests to better fulfill the Committee’s 
“criteria.” 


This. will be especially true in the cases 
where the sponsors of contests approved 
for this year were advised by the Com- 
mittee that certain changes in their con- 
test plans would have to be made before 
their contests would be approved again. 


The State Contest Committee does not 
advocate participation in all approved con- 
tests, nor does it have the power to say 
a school cannot take part in contests which 
it does not approve. However, each and 
every high school principal throughout 
Minnesota can help develop and maintain 
(Continued on page 255) 
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Let’s Ride from Ghent to Aix 


S the writing done in the news writ- 
ting class and for the newspaper crea- 
tive writing? 

“Ves,” declared an experienced and 
skilled teacher of English who does not 
direct the class. Thus it is an impartial 
judgment. 

She further believes that it is one of 
the answers to how one may create inter- 
est in high school composition. I agree 
with her, and I present my conclusion in 
an extract from a few things I jotted 
down one afteroon as I was making ready 
for a new journalism class. 

“Textbooks are not the solution to this 
problem. I must know the students and 
their specific interests. It is not enough 
to know that they made high grades on 
their last composition course and that 
they want to work on a publication. Here 
are twenty-five or thirty (this year thir- 
ty-seven) souls at the door. What sort of 
door shall I help them open? What will 
their reactions be? 

“Well, at least this is certain. The 
first door is opening to the voice of the 
community of 2201 persons living togeth- 
er for the greater part of five days every 
week for nine months in communal ac- 
tivity. The recorder of many of those 
activities is the school newspaper. The 
sort of recordings made will depend upon 
the reactions, the industry, the interest, 
the abilities, the gifts of these new jour- 
nalists in the making. 

“And my task is to teach them to write 
news stories of every kind, essays, a short 
story, an argument, at least one poem, 
and perhaps even a play.” 

And here I am. The paper for next 
week has gone partly to press. I feel as 
if we are half way to the finish line of one 
race, only to be starting another as soon 
as we shall have our breath next week. 
But we’re looking forward to the next 
race, and the next. 

At this point, I must pause to say that 
this race-course idea belongs—belongs not 
only to this season but also to the present 
trend in educational ideas. The race- 
course way to composition, let us call it. 
And let me, in a few moments, point out 
the parallel. 
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CHARLES ANTHONY of de 
Journalism Instructor, pat 
John Marshall High School, 7 
Richmond, Virginia that 
Styles in many things change but oftey | like 
go round and round and come—back—ag pth 


now they seem to be doing, but some “. 
things stay—clothes (or almost clothes It 1s 
at least, except in a few sections of oy ™ 
country) —horseback riding—and writing  °: 
—I mean written composition. 0 
As horseback riding has remained, rid. 
ing clothes have varied—riding habits, good, 
riding breeches and boots, jodhpurs—and, 
bareback riding has at times been rather | “Me” 
satisfactory with no particular costume and | 
required. But this particular exercise at hi 
holds good through the ages so long ag | OMe 
there is a trail or path or road or a course! 
to follow—with an end in view. The end, bee 
too, varies—to reach a definite place, to 
win a race, to transact business, or to on 
steep the soul in beauty. a 


So with clothes—and so especially with wry 
written composition. have 


Go with me in experience to early rides, schoo 
I don’t mean those around the yard with staff, 
Daddy holding the bridle. That belongs The 
with the first efforts at composition mak-' over 
ing, too, when the home and the first Tal 
grade teacher are guiding. I refer to the floodi 
times when the simplest technique had offer 
been mastered and one could really let route 
one’s horse go. the ne 

We had a place to go—to the postoffice paper 
for the mail—to get it and bring it home. Vis 
We rode horseback, my brother and I, ied e 
Going and returning we raced. I can stil] memo 
feel the wind in my face, my hair flying witho 
back, and hear the kloppity, kloppity of 4 gro 
the horses’ feet on the road. My some and it 
what oldish horse was trying to keep pace ish ] 
with the colt my brother rode. She em live n 
tered the spirit of the occasion and puff- tures 
ing out her fat sides and snorting away the bl 
the wind did her best to keep pace with Worth 
the colt. She could not do that, but her “es p 
associaton with the colt made the come they ¢ 
petition keen, and she came in second at hog 


‘pride 


least. or hi 

So what? He | 

Curriculum? Yes. Franklin Bobbett = 
ry. 
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once said on the subject, “The word ‘cur- 
riculum’ is Latin for ‘race course’ or the 
race itself,—a place of deeds, or a series 
of deeds. As applied to education it is 
that series of things which children and 
youth must do and experience by the way 
of developing ability to do the things well 
that make up the affairs of adult life.” 
| like all but that last phrase, for after all 
itis now that counts. School is life, vital, 
throbbing full of adventures—sometimes. 
It is the race that puts the child on his 
 mettle—not completing the course, as 
+ Out that expression is so often used, but run- 
riting ying the course. 

The race is good because the horse is 
good, the cowrse is in good condition, and 
' the rider likes to ride. He is going some- 
where, he gets satisfaction in the going, 
and he can point with pride and pleasure 
stume + his undertaking and his accomplish- 
CTCISe ment. 
ng a& Writing a composition is like that when 
-OUFSe! tng student can see in print his work, feel 
e end, pride in the fact that his task was good 
ce, to enough to appear, and know that he was 
or to a winner in the contest for a staff posi- 


often 
k—as 
some 
othes 


|, rid. 
abits 


‘ather 


tion. 
‘with “This is the only composition class I 
have ever enjoyed,” some say. “I like 
rides. school, now that I am on the newspaper 
| with staff,” I have heard again and again. 
elongs They are riding young Fourth Estate 
-mak-'over the journalism route. 
first Taking a sheet from the travel bulletins 
to the flooding the country, let us see what they 
e had offer and compare it with our newspaper 
lly let route for high school students working in 
the new writing class and putting out the 
office paper. — 
home. Visiting many countries, gathering var- 
nd |, ied experiences, filling the mind with 
‘n sti] Memories, and making the time go by 
flying Without a dull moment while working with 
ity of 8 group interested in the drama of life 
some. and in storing away adventures that fur- 
p pace lish pleasure for future physically inac- 
he en- tive moments—those moments when pic- 
| puff. tures flash upon the inward eye which is 
away the bliss of solitude, according to Words- 
>» with Worth—these are history making activi- 
ut her ties promised by the travel bulletins, and 
. com- they are what the young writer finds for 
‘nd iment in his work with his group and 
‘for his school. 


| He finds himself making and recording 
obbett|school activity and therefore school his- 
tory. He is a part of a real community— 
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a fact that before he was only vaguely 
conscious of. He is a part of a great mov- 
ing picture; he is in it. He is not fret- 
ting and strutting his hour upon the stage. 
He is a part of all he touches and he is 
touching with power, with interest, with 
more and more confidence, with more 
and more pride, with larger and larger 
community teeling, with broader and 
broader vision. We have seen that hap- 
pen—you and I, 

What a thrill for us, too! We are a 
part of it all—the school, the interests 
of youth, the living active souls of youth, 
the whole world of youth with its hopes 
and dreams and its accomplishments. 

When youth does these things, he for- 
gets he is working. It is fun to write a 
story after school, to make up the paper, 
to go to the printer’s—it is what he wants 
to do. 

It measures up to Mark Twain’s defini- 
tion of play, “what a boy wants to do,” 
and takes work out of the classification 
“‘what he had to do.” 

Call all this a project, as Dr. Kilpatrick 

did; name it a unit; or say we are build- 
jng a-new curriculum—it all comes round 
to this: When there is incentive for com- : 
position, the composer will do it with in- 
terest, will do it without tiring, and will 
do it with satisfaction. 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
when a new planet swims into his ken,” 
sang Keats in his poem, “On first Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer”. Although he 
had traveled in many realms of literature, 
he now viewed as from a broader higher 
top and saw undreamed of realms. 

New adventures for the cubs: wider 
experience for the staff members. No 
longer is an interview with the principal 
or other official something to be worried 
about; it is an experience, and usually it 
means a new co-worker for the princi- 
pal. 

Feeling responsible for a good account - 
of an assembly speech, of an art exhibit, 
of a review of a book, a play, a concert, 
or other happenings, the boy or girl lis- 
tens or looks and thinks with more care 
than usual and thereby visualizes the ex- 
perience. 

Pride having taken possession of the 
writer, he sets up standards. In striving 
to reach these, he grows. “Ah, but a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or 
what’s a heaven for!” exclaimed Brown- 
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ing. 

If these standards carry over into adult 
/ life, good. If not, at least the ability to 
make standards will carry over. We have 
helped him to succeed now. He has been 
a good citizen. He will most likely con- 
tinue to be a good citizen. 

Is all this tying up the new curriculum 
with our work? It is. 

“Self activity is fundamental in learn- 
ing,” declared an educator. That is one 
of many things quoted in a book on cur- 
riculum making. 

Interest is another work of frequent 
occurence in most of the talks and writ- 
ings of curriculum makers or planners 
for comprehensive schools. 

How can a planning society improve 
the quality of learning for all by utilizing 
man’s desire for beauty? 

How can we put purpose into the vary- 
ing capacities and abilities? 

How do social organizations provide op- 
portunities for the expression of aesthet- 
ic impulses? 

This planning, the workers say, would 
provide a consecutive cumulative move- 
ment of students through the curriculum. 
I quote Dewey in this connection. Dew- 
ey’s ideas seem to live. 

“Any genuine intellectual organization 
is flexible and moving, but it does not 
lack its own internal principles of order 
and continuity.” 

The flow of a river is suggested as a 
desirable parallel movement except for 
the obstructions that might cause prob- 
lems. 

The ride seems to me to be a vastly bet- 
ter, more picturesque, more pleasurable, 
and more satisfactory movement. Enough 
variety is there, enough exercise, enough 
beauty, enough competition, and enough 
by-products to make for satisfaction. 

Old exercise—but good, and new routes; 
and the usual book on curriculum devel- 
‘opment has certain of these good ideas 
that are old yet also new. 

There are, of course, many good old 
things—old pictures, old books, old rugs, 
old silver, old houses, and a few other 
old things. Old Williamsburg restored by 
Rockefeller is so because of the fine old 
architecture, old traditions, old history. 
But he would never have spent his mill- 
ions, had there not been real history and 
abiding beauty in what he was remaking. 

Things, however, are not so much good 
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because they are old, as because they are 
good they have grown old gracefully— 
that is, they have enduring qualities. 

Some of our new ways of teaching are 
just old ways in new clothes. Some of 
your teachers and mine had these funda. 
mental ways. They knew how to relate 
lessons to life. ‘hey knew how to inter. 
est us. We did not know that they were 
reaching down into our souls and drawing 
out our love of beauty of sight, sound, 
and fragrance. But they knew. God 
bless ’em. 

Shall we now follow the curriculum 
makers’ method and evaluate journalism 
as the answer to the desire for effective 
composition by the news writing route? | 

We must face the facts. Ordinary com., 
position and formal grammar do not in. 
terest the larger number of our students, 
We are under fire because of the fact, 
isut students who write for the newspap. 
er, whether in a journalism class or just 
in the business of putting out the paper 
without the class, are interested. 

“Yours was the most valuable class | 
took in high school,” said a college youth 
recently. Asked why, he said it not only 
carried over as a definite college interest 
and means for better citizenship, but serv- 
ed him as excellent illustrative material 
in his discussion in an education class. 

We see the students grow from eager 
but uncertain writers to those who know 
how to think before writing and then 
write effectively. We see them grow in 
judgment and in citizenship, as well as 
in consideration and friendliness. We 
see them read newspapers with greater 
discernment. ' 

Then, too, we do make some journalists, 
At this time, some of ours hold positions 
of responsibility with tha City dailies, 
and others are occasional reporters with 
some ability, these with no more journa- 
lism than we gave them in high school. 

Some are in business because of con- 
tacts made through the advertising staff. 

We can make a sylogism of this and. 
sum up the evaluation: 

Students who are interested in writing 
write better than those who are not; 

Students who write in the news writ 
ing class for the newspaper are more Il 
terested in writing than those in other 
classes ; 

Therefore, 
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Journalism is the better means of teach- 
ing boys and girls to write. 

Then what of the aim, AIM spelled in 
capitals? They, the students, really car- 
ry the good news from Ghent to Aix. 

When Browning wrote that poem of a 
great ride, he had tired of his inactivity 
on a ship; its carrying him along over 
the waters did not make him feel a part 
of the going. He longed to be active, to 
ride, to ride with purpose, to get the thrill 
and variety of rides on a good horse, and 
to do something for others. 

So “From Ghent to Aix” was born. “I 
sprang to the stirrup.” See him as he 
springs to the call of duty gladly and takes 
the reins—shall we say of the good horse, 
Young Fourth Estate? 

And Joris and he (I am seeing John, 
the colt; Nell and her rider; and the boy 
who also ran by the old method, but came 
tagging on and never winning.) Here 
there were companions—and a_ good 
course. 

“T galloped, Dirk galloped—” 

Fine fun for us all. 

Then look at the pictures—the dark— 
the star, the student rides into the dawn, 
into the sunrise—he sees the cattle on the 
hillside, he has tragic moments, he reach- 
es the final lap of the race. Then comes 
the full realization of the responsibility 
of getting the news to Aix, the coopera- 
tion of the rider and horse, the skill re- 
quired—and at last— 

“Till at length into Aix Roland galloped 
and stood.” 

Stood 

Full strength, independence, a race run, 
horse and rider rejoicing in the result. 

“They brought good news to Aix.” And 
school and students are happy. Shadow 
and sunshine, star shine and sunrise, ad- 
venture all the way, and someitmes even 
tears that come from the depths, but 
laughter more. 

A good race. And we, too, you and I, 
bring good news to Aix. 





Which Contests Shall We Enter 
(Continued from page 251) 

a healthier situation by making it a point 
to inquire of each sponsor of a proposed 
contest if it has the sanction of its State 
or National Contest Commitee. This may 
alleviate some of the local pressures.— 
Minnesota Journal of Education 
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Latin Party 
Frances McKenna, 


Student, Junior High School, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


OGA-attired Roman citizens saunter- 

ing down Main Street, conversing af- 

fably, but perhaps not accurately, in 
lingua Latina, attracted the attention of 
citizens of Manhattan, Kansas, when the 
Latin students of the Junior High School 
held a party Roman-fashion. 

The originators were the first and sec- 
ond year Latin students, who invited as 
their guests eighth graders planning to 
take Latin next year. These eighth grad- 
ers were allowed to be slaves to the up- 
perclassmen. 

The program began with a scavenger 
hunt, in which the guests translated from 
Latin the lists of items before they could 
be sought. Corsages and candy were a- 
warded to the group obtaining the most 
articles. 

An indoor hunt followed, with small, 
painted cutouts of Roman chariots, hel- 
mets, and swords concealed within the 
room. A laurel wreath was the prize giv- 
en to the person finding the most. A 
small sword was found, enabling the find- 
er to receive the large, silver (?) sword 
bearing the words: “Et tu, Brute!” in 
crimson, 

A comedy play with humorous sound 
effects was given on a football game as 
it might have been played in old Rome. 
A Roman version of “wink’um” was play- 
ed, and guests were jolted from their 
tranquility by a sudden surprise enact- 
ment of the assassination of Caesar. Priz- 
es were presented to the boy and girl best 
representing Roman dress. The “slaves” 
served refreshments consisting of cookies 
and wine (grape pop). During refresh- 
ments songs were sung in Latin. 

Particiants agreed their Latin party 
was one of the best parties given during 
the year, and some thought it more fun 
than any other school-sponsored parties 


ever attended. 
Crore — 4 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for May 








The value of the assembly as a means of cor- 
relating school and community interests and as a 
public relations device cannot be over-estimated. 
Students are the most direct link with the homes, 
and their reaction to the school as a whole is 
reflected in the attitudes and opinions of their 
parents. 

It has been said that the worth of any school 
is clearly reflected in the assembly programs it 
presents. Every effort should be made to present 
programs which will help to foster unity and 
harmony between the school and the rest of the 
community. Invitations are often given parents 
to attend assemblies to give them an insight in- 
to the work of the school. 


At the end of the term both parents and pupils 
should be at the pinnacle of pride in their 
school. The assembly programs suggested for 
the month of May should be especially valuable 
in building pride in the school, correlating school 
and community interests, and creating favorable 
public opinion. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY 
Week of May 2-6: Music or Awards Program. 


About the first week in May, schools all over 
the country present music programs either in 
assembly or as a special program for both stu- 
dents and their parents. Few schools need sug- 
gestions for a program of this kind, but if il- 
lustrations of programs by the music depart- 
ment are desired, numerous ones will be found 
in back numbers of School Activities. 

Almost every school presents an honor or 
award assembly sometime in May. Below is an 
account of an award assembly program which 
seems typical. It was contributed by Miss Helen 
Schmidt, Girls’ Adviser, Garrick Junior-Senior 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Each semester Garrick Junior-Senior High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., holds an award assembly, when 
honors and awards earned during the term are 
presented. This program is conducted in a formal 
and dignified manner, so that the students re- 
ceiving awards may realize their significance. 

The number of students seated on the stage 
ranges from fifty to seventy. The first-semester 
group is smaller due to the fact that the num- 
ber of awards offered during the first half of 
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the year is smaller. Seated on the stage with 
those who are to receive honors, awards, and 
letters are the principal and the president of the 
Activity Council. 

The assembly opens with the orchestra play- 
ing a processional while the students enter and 
are being seated. First is the flag salute and 
singing the National Anthem. Next the principal, 
in a_ short introductory speech, welcomes the 
student body and explains the origin and sig- 
nificance of the award assembly. At this point 
he turns the program over to the president of 
the Activity Council who acts as Master of 
Ceremonies. 


The program is divided into four parts. The 
first is given over to the presenting of honors 
and awards open to the entire school. The junior 
high students are given seats in the front row, 
and senior high students are seated behind them. 
As the Master of Ceremonies announces the 
names and the awards, the students rise in turn 
and come to the rostrum to receive the awards. 

Second part is given over to the physical edu- 
cation awards. All students, boys and girls, who 
are to receive medals or letters are seated on 
the stage. Physical education teachers give a 
short review of the work done and an explana- 
tion of these awards. 

In January, the seniors who have been mem- 
bers of the football squad, and other members 
of the team who are in the audience, stand and 
ereceive applause. The coach gives a short talk 
reviewing the football season, calls on each 
graduating member to stand, and makes special 
mention of each outstanding member. Cheer 
leaders present the graduates with some favor, 
usually a small gold football. In the January 
assembly, letters are given to the football team, 
the cross country team, and the swimming team. 
In the May assembly, letters are given to the 
baseball team, basketball team, and track team. 

The third part of the program is devoted to 
the honors and awards won by the graduating 
students. The honor and high-honor students are 
seated on the stage and stand when their names 
are called. 

The fourth part of the program is the “Moy- 
ing-up Ceremony” which is quite serious and im- 
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pressive. The Senior A President addresses his 
class in a farewell message, and hands over his 
office to the Senior B President. The Senior B 
President responds to the message and pledges 
to uphold the honor and prestige of the school. 
The Senior A President, calling upon his class 
to stand, presents them to the Principal, who in 
turn gives an “au revoir” speech. The Senior A 
President asks his class to vacate their seats. 
They move out and stand along the side wall; 
he then invites the Senior B Class to take the 
Senior A section. The Master of Ceremonies 
ealls for the “Alma Mater”. The orchestra be- 
gins the Recessional and all remain seated while 
the Senior A’s march out followed by the Senior 
B’s, who in turn are followed by the school in 
order of their grades. 


Week of May 9-13: A Science Assembly, or A 
Program Presented by School’s Alumni. 


There are many types of programs _ which 
would be appropriate for the second week in 
May. Below are illustrations of two entirely dif- 
ferent types of programs. First is a science quiz 
program which suggests an idea for an assembly 
which would be suitable for almost any week 
in the year. It was written by Miss Evelyn 
Rieke, a member of the faculty of the Demon- 
stration High School, Southern [Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 


Each year our science club presents an unusual 
assembly program. Last year about fifteen stu- 
dents demonstrated scientific miracles such as: 
magic fire, cutting and freezing ice in one oper- 
ation, etc. This year the club (named the Egyp- 
tian Experimenters) presented a quiz for its 
assembly program. 

Six students and six faculty members were 
called to the stage as contestants. If a student 
missed his question, it was given to a faculty 
member, or visa versa. If it was missed the 
second time, a judge gave the answer. 

Members of the club served as scorekeeper, 
quizmaster, timekeeper (each contestant was 
given ten seconds to answer), judge, and sound- 
effects. A gong was rung for a correct answer, 


, and an auto horn was honked for an incorrect 


answer. General laughter followed each toot on 
) the horn. 
Entertainment was the keynote of the pro- 


| gram, although several questions of a definite 


| scientific nature were asked. It was decided be- 
| forehand that the students should win the quiz; 
but only after several students were handed the 
answer sheet’ while the quizmaster conferred 
with the judges was this accomplished, much to 
the amusement of the audience. Once, a faculty 
member was not given time to answer. Final 
score was ten to seven in favor of the students. 
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Below is a sample list of the questions and 
answers which were prepared by a committee 
from science classes: 

1. Name four edible plants classed scientif- 
ically as vegetables. 
Carrots, radishes, turnips, beets ete. 


2. Name the three poisonous snakes of 
Southern Illinois. 
Rattlesnake, copperhead, and _ cotton- 


mouth or water mocassin. 
3. Name one bird that can drink water with- 
out leaning its head back. 
Pigeon or Dove. 
4. Which is the right bank of a river? 
Bank on right as you face downstream. 
5. When you speak of a group of quail, you 
Say a covey; and when you speak of a 
group of chickens you say a flock. What 
do you call a group of peacocks? 
A muster. 
6. How many sides does a ‘grain of sugar 
have? 
Sixteen—no more, no less. 
7. Tomatoes and cucumbers are fruits. True 
or false? 
True. 
8. What is one of the common gases used as 
a refrigerant in electric refrigeration? 
Amonia, sulfur dioxide, ethyl chloride, 
freon, 
9. How large is the mirror on the world’s 
largest telescope? 
200 inches, in diameter. 

10. What poisonous element is found in com- 

bination in most outside paints? 
Lead. 
11. How many cells are there in a lead storage 
automobile battery? 
Three. 
12. What is the scientific name for man? 
Homo Sapiens. 

13. If you had some _ Dicholo-Diphenol-Tri- 
chlorar-Menthane in the house, what would 
you use it for? 

Killing bugs, it’s DDT. 

14. What is 24-D? 

A new weed-killer. 

15. What element is an important factor in 

prevention of goiter? 


Iodine. 

16. What element that is found in Canada, 
Belgian Congo, Colorado, ete., is in de- 
mand for use in atomic fission experi- 
ments? 

Uranium. 
17. Is a spider an insect? 
No. 

18. To what class of mammals does man be- 

long? 
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Primates. 

19. Who discovered pasteurization of milk? 
Louis Pasteur. 

20. Who discovered radium? 
Pierre and Eve Curie. 

The following idea for an assembly program 
seems somewhat unusual and might be of in- 
terest to other schools. The idea could be car- 
ried out near the end of the school year and 
could make use of the experiences of college stu- 
dents who have completed more than part of 
their freshman year. This report was written by 
Miss Abby Adams, Adviser of Assemblies, Uni- 
versity of Oregon High School Eugene. 

Because our school is closely associated with 
the state university, many of our students feel 
that they are well acquainted with college life. 
However, after first quarter examinations are 
completed, we often hear complaints from the 
more recent graduates about their failure to pre- 
pare themselves properly for the university. Our 
assembly committee found many of them willing 
to give our students the benefit of their experi- 
ence, and six of them were invited to form a 
panel. 

Members of the committee canvassed the stu- 
dent body and prepared a list of basic questions 
which touched the interest of every age and 
type of student. Following the discussion of 
these questions, others were accepted from the 
floor. There was a rather critical consideration 
of the high-school subjects and class procedure 
which had been most helpful in adjusting to 
college classes. Other phases of school work 
which received most attention were activities 
and finance. The entire question of Greek letter 
organizations was omitted for lack of general 
interest. 

As might be expected, the program appealed 
most strongly to the seniors but the students in 
other classes also found it interesting. The facul- 
ty enjoyed watching the students listen atten- 
tively to counsel which from them had made 
little impression. 

Week of May 16-20: Program of Articulation 
for Future Freshmen. 

Many secondary schools are finding an as- 
sembly (combined with other activities) for the 
articulation of pupils who are expected to enroll 
the following September very valuable. Below 
are accounts of two such programs which have 
peen sent to this department. The first, entitled 
“A Project in Articulation,” was written by 
Miss Jane McCleary, Vice-Principal, Simon 
Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Early each term when a telephone message 
comes from one of our neighboring junior highs 
that “the 9B class wants to visit the school,” we 
know that they are accepting a standing invita- 
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tion issued several years ago as an experiment 
in articulation. We now feel that one actual con- 
tact in which we realistically and dramatically 
present the senior high, accomplishes more than 
any amount of printed information sent to the 
junior highs. 

Highlights of the visit include a special as- 
sembly and a conducted tour of the building, 
The senior high principal presides; and platform 
guests include the class adviser and, frequently, 
the principal of the junior high school. When the 
distance of the junior high school makes the 
students’ visit impracticable, we present the as. 
sembly program in their auditorium. 

On entering the auditorium for the most re- 
cent assembly of this type, pupils received 
copies of the attractive brochure, “Simon Gratz 
High Invites You.” The principal extended a 
friendly greeting, the Gratz Color Guard, in 
striking cherry and white uniforms, mounted 
the colors, and the assembly joined in the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Following a musical interlude of selections by 
the band and piano and vocal solos, the principal 
addressed the attentive group emphasizing the 
opportunities offered by senior high schools in 
general and Simon Gratz High in particular, 

Easels were then set up on-the platform; and 
the special feature of the assembly was staged 
by three gaily-smocked groups of art students: 
the Fashion Artists, the Cartoonists, and _ the 
Muralists. Accompanied by appropriate inciden- 
tal music and enlightening comment by an art 
teacher, the fashion artists designed and 
sketched such appealing numbers as. Easter 
Parade, Evening Dress, Play Suit, Date Dress, 
and School Dress. 

Next the boys had their chance to applaud, 
when the cartoonists—each starting with a nose 
drawn in the form of a hook, an upturned line, 
a “C,” a banana, or a dot—demonstrated how 
easy it is to add a line here and there and wind 
up with comic strip characters, like Dick Tracy, 
Hot Shot Charlie, or Snuffy Smith. 

As a finale to this fascinating act, the Mural- 
ists, using the dance as a theme, exhibited their 
skill in production of individual panels. Piano 


selections accompanying short descriptions of | 


these panels showed the correlation between 
music and art; for example, the Spanish Dance 
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to the “Smugglers’ March” by Deems Taylor and 
18th Century Dance to “Givotte” by Gluck. To 
a final crash of chords, the’ Muralists drew their 
completed panels together in an _ impressive 
mural to the delight and vociferous apprecia- 
tion of the audience. 

To close their visit, the “9B’s” were conducted 
on a tour of the high school; visiting shops, 
laboratories, exhibits, and classrooms. Members 
of a service club, The Six Footers, were sta- 
tioned along the route as guides and hosts. 

Mr. Arthur J. Nagle, Principal of the Raub 
Junior High School, Allentown, Pa., has sent an 
account of the articulation program in his 
school. 

Our present public school system in Allen- 
town, Pa., is based on the 6-3-3 plan, with the 
first six years considered the elementary school 
and the last six the secondary school. It is gen- 
erally believed more desirable for a pupil to go 
to a junior high school from the elementary 
school than to go directly to the senior high 
school as under the 8-4 plan. 

While this may be true, I wish to emphasize 
the problems pupils meet in going from the 
elementary to junior high school: (1)After be- 
ing together for six years as a class, the social 
group is broken up and pupils must make new 
friends. (2) The pupils go from a smaller to a 
larger building and often become confused. (3) 
They pass from a system where practically all 
studies are in one room under a single teacher 
to a departmentalized system with many teach- 
ers. (4) The methods of discipline and teaching 
are somewhat different and pupils have more 
homework assigned. 

To make entrance to our junior high less dif- 
ficult for pupils, a program of articulation is 
conducted for two afternoons during the latter 
part of May. We receive pupils from five ele- 
mentary schools, and on the first day the two 
largest schools are guests, and on the second 
day, pupils from the three smallest. Upon arriv- 
ing at the junior high building these larger 
groups are divided into smaller groups, to which 
two members of the National Junior Honor So- 
ciety are assigned. 

The program then proceeds as follows: A 
short introductory assembly is held in the audi- 
torium at which there are about two numbers 
for the entertainment of the guests and to put 
them at ease, the coach discusses the sports 
program of the school, and the principal talks 
about the work and activities of the school. 


Next the boys and girls are conducted to the 
wood, printing, and machine shops, library, cook- 
ing and sewing, and classrooms. All get some 
first-hand information about the academic sub- 
jects, science laboratories, art, and the sight- 
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saving classes. On the way back to the audi- 
torium pupil guides explain the arrangement 
of room numbers and the correct procedures for 
passing from one room to another. Teachers are 
in their rooms to answer questions and give in- 
formation. 


When the pupils are seated in the auditorium 
for the second time, the main part of the assem- 
bly program is presented. After a few numbers 
by musical organizations, a preview of junior 
high school life and activities is given. Through 
talks, skits, demonstrations, and a_ general 
parade of activities, the visitors are given in- 
sight into what to expect when they become part 
of the school. We do not attempt to overdo this 
dramatization but to make it realistic and to ac- 
quaint the visitors with as much of the work and 
activity of the school as possible. They get a 
special copy of the school paper, learn something 
about homeroom activities, student council work, 
clubs, athletics, ete., and of course, see that the 
assembly plays a significant part in the life of 
our junior high school. 


Week of May 23-27: Senior Class Day Assem- 
bly Program. 


The last program on the assembly calendar 
belongs to the senior class. Following are illus- 
trations of three senior class day assembly pro- 
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grams which might contain some new ideas. The 
first was written by Miss Helen R. Towers, 
Athol, Massachusetts, High School. 


At Athol High School we have a _ special 
method for working out our senior class day 
assembly program. In January we invite mem- 
bers of the class who are in the upper quarter 
scholastically to meet with the principal and the 
English teacher to discuss the program. The 
graduates are required to plan and carry out 
the program, and are expected to have a central 
theme or topic around which to build it. At the 
first meeting possible topics are discussed. 

After a suitable theme has been selected and 
adopted, the group decides how they want their 
class day assembly program to be worked out. 
Last year, for example, they decided to leave 
out the history. The program, as finally pre- 
sented, was a mock trial on whether the school 
had lived up to its responsibilities to the seniors, 
an act in the form of a radio program featuring 
a combination Jack Benny, Fred Allen Show for 
the class prophecy, and the reading of the will 
by a “famous” news commentator. 

The next illustration is from Central High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. It was contrib- 
uted by Mr. S. E. Nelson, Principal. 

Senior class day assembly at Central High is 
an occastion on which underclassmen and facul- 
ty pay tribute to the seniors. The freshmen, 
sophomores, and juniors are represented by 
their respective presidents; and the faculty, by 
the member to whom the annual of the year is 
dedicated. The senior president makes an ap- 
propriate response to the tributes paid the group. 

Main feature of the program is the crowning 
of Mr. and Miss Central who have been elected 
by the student body on the basis of character, 
scholarship, leadership, and service. The “run- 
ners-up” in a group of the final six students 
who are approved by the faculty and voted on 
by the students serve as attendants to Mr. and 
Miss Central. 

After tributes have been paid and the response 
given, the crowns are presented by an esthetic 
dancer to the principal, who places them on the 
heads of Mr, and Miss Central. Miss Central is 


then honored by a soloist who sings “She’s the 


Sweetheart of Central High.” At the conclusion 
of the program, a reception is held for the par- 
ents, friends, and members of the senior class. 
A lovely and distinctive stage setting, the pro- 
cessional and recessional, beautifully dressed 
girls and correctly attired boys, ushers, pages, 
and just the right amount of formality—all go 
together to make this an impressive assembly. 
The third illustration of a senior class day 
assembly was contributed by Miss Blanche Slay- 
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baugh, Head of the English Department, New 
Cumberland, Pa., High School. 

This program grew out of the life of the 
school as reflected in the experience of the sen- 
ior class. In an original script the seniors at- 
tempted to show the High School’s contribution 
to the development of worthy use of leisure. 

The orchestral music was worked out as a 
unit during activitjes period; costumes were 
made by the senior members of Home Economics 
classes; the literary work is the outcome of a 
special dramatic committee of six, selected from 
Senior English classes. The whole project was 
student planned and student directed. Here 
is the outline of the program: 

Prologue: Time Lost. 

Episode I: The Physical Olympiad, where in 
the Garden of Growth man is found demonstrat- 
ing his wise choice of cultural development in 
his use of Leisure as encouraged in the high 
school. 

Episode II: The Cultural Olympiad, where 
in the same Garden of Growth man is found 
demonstrating his wise choice of cultural de- 
velopment in his use of Leisure as encouraged 
in the high school. 


Epilogue: Time Redeemed. 

In the first episode, Student Leader is upon 
his seat, and two Gatekeepers are standing on 
either side of the gate. Slowly the gates are 
opened by the two Gatekeepers. Passing amid 
the gates are Independence, Initiative, and Imag- 
ination. They pause on the steps as they notice 
Student Leader, while the Mob humming, led 
by Lust of Leisure, Greed, Sloth, and Vice push 
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into the gateway. Lust puts lips to siren horn, 
but pauses as he sees Student Leader. 


Student Leader rises and speaks—“Indepen- 
dence: Initiative: Imagination: Welcome 
thrice welcome. Without you, there could be 
no Olympiad. You have inspired us to worthy 
deeds. Independence, you gave us courage to 
be different. Through you we developed lead- 
ership, and so we have our leaders of which I 
am a representative. Advance and take your 
seat,” etc. 


A spokesman welcomes all to the Olympiad. 
Then follows a demonstration. The various 
physical education activities are performed, such 
as: pyramid building, boxing, wrestling, fenc- 
ing, weight-lifting, handsprings, tumbling. 


Next demonstration is tap dancing and folk 
dancing. This is followed by a tableau repre- 
senting basketball, baseball, football, track, ten- 
nis, swimming, hiking, skating, bicycling, and 
golfing. (Any other activity could be worked 
into the program in a similar manner.) 


The second episode pictures the gates closed. 
But upon a high seat is the Mistress of Culture 
with Independence, Initiative, and Imagination 
seated near her. At the Mistress’ bidding the 
Gatekeepers go, to lead into the garden those 
who may wish to learn and perchance to do. 
Representatives of the various departments in 
the school enter. There are Painting, Litera- 
ture, Scientific Arts, Practical Arts, and the Na- 
ture Lovers. 


Six boys and girls come forward dressed in 
smocks of different but bright colors. Three 
boys carry easels which they set upon the stage. 
One boy is carrying a palette; another, a piece 
of charcoal; the third, crayons. They begin 
work. The other three boys sit on the floor. 
One is working on a piece of pongee tacked on 
a goard, making a wall hanging; another is 
cutting and pasting paper patterns; the last is 
working with India ink. A spotlight is on the 
artists. While they are working, several mem- 
bers of the Mob come close, curiously watching 
what the artists are doing and are fascinated 
and awed by the skill they show. Finally Sloth 
takes an interest. As each department puts on 
its demonstration, the characters representing 
Greed, Sloth, etc., are won over and become. in- 
dustrious persons. 


MEMORIAL DAY ASSEMBLY 


Some schools which close in June may be in- 
terested in arranging a Memorial Day Assembly. 
Following is an account of an assembly present- 
ed in observance of Memorial Day at Hinsdale 
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Township High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. It 
was contributed by Miss Naidene Goy, Teacher 
of English. 


An original pageant entitled “Sharing Ameri- 
ca” was presented as a Memorial Day assembly 
in 1948 at the Hinsdale Township High School. 
Members of the speech and chorus groups plan- 
ned and gave the program. 


Tom Schanck was narrator. Douglas Acker- 
mann presented the characterization of the A- 
merican colonist. Displaying many forces which 
have shaped America, were students represent- 
ing various phases of our historical heritage. 
William Garrison and Ann Thayer sang “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginy”. A sea chantey was 
enacted by boys dressed in sailor costumes. A 
pioneer dance by boys and girls in costumes of 
the 60’s and 70’s, and “Home on the Range” 
sung around “bonfires” by boys in cowboy cos- 
tumes completed the picturization of much that 
was colorful in the winning of the West. 


John Lusche sang “Old Man River”, as a 
symbol of the struggle westward which was en- 
hanced by the barrier that was the Mississippi. 
Equal opportunity for all was emphasized in 
a talk by Betty Cooke, a member of a Spanish 
class which had just returned from a trip to 
Mexico. She pointed out that the people of 
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Mexico display an intense respect and love for 
their country. 


Doris Tracy, who was with a group of our 
students who went on a trip to Washington, D. 
C., a few weeks before the assembly, told of 
what she had learned about America—‘“a land 
where the citizen is free to travel, where the 
culture of all nations is respected, where repre- 
sentatives of all the world have had a share in 
shaping this land, and where democracy is best 
represented by all the culture of all the people. 


Don Robinson and Gwendolyn Linn’s singing 
of “Home, Sweet Home” displayed the impor- 
tance of the home in shaping a democracy. Don 
Corydon gave an apostrophe to the Dead. Nancy 
Boegerhoff’s solo, “Angels of Mercy,’ empha- 
sized the importance of the home-front worker 
who did so much to make World War II success- 
ful for democratic countries. The Austrian 
School project of the Student -Council and the 
adoption of a Dutch Girl by the Y-Teens were 
likewise depicted by students. 

Jeanette Palmer added a summary of the 
lessons in democracy which our land has attempt- 
ed to master, and the entire pageant cast join- 
ed in singing “America, the Beautiful” as a fi- 
nale. 





An Old-Fashioned Appraisal of Activities 
(Continued from page 244) 


ciples. The expressions which adolescents 
give to their natural urges during their 
leisure time probably will affect their ul- 
timate happiness more than any others, 
and it is leisure time that activities in 
most schools occupy. Furthermore, as 
technology advances, the demand for wor- 
thy use of leisure increases. If this time 
is to be used for what Leonard V. Koos 
called “recreational and aesthetic partici- 
pation and appreciation,” school activities 
must provide the training ground. 

Adolescents are all dressed up and must 
find some place to go. Where is a better 
place to go than the field house or stadi- 
um? (In medieval times the best archi- 
tects directed their talents toward build- 
ing cathedrals; today they are more like- 
ly to direct them toward gymnasiums, sta- 
dia, and theaters.) (Another aside: The 
sour-grape man who says one should not 
go to the stadium unless he is on the team, 
does not recommend one’s staying away 
from the theater if he is not in the cast 
or away from the concert hall if he is not 
in the orchestra.) 
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Ethical character. The analysis of 
school activities’ possibilities for develop- 
ing ethical character produces about the 
same findings as that for citizenship, but 
with one principal difference: “partici- 
pation” (Koo’s word) values are greater 
than “appreciation” ones; one needs more 
to be a performer than a spectator. Op- 
portunities to cut corners in a ball game, 
a bridge game, or in the financial manage- 
ment of a club, can be used to make or 
break ethical habits more effectively than 
anything else in the school’s wide gamut 
of experiences. 


Do school activities have values? Are 
they just fads—escapes from reality? 
They can be defended just as well under 
the Seven Cardinal Principles as can the 
three r’s. Were it not so, they would not 
have survived and thrived as they have, 
and gained the support of the top philoso- 
phers of education which they have. But 
a more noble and glorious defense for 
them is found when one conceives educa- 
tion in the modern light. 
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Miss Freida Koontz, executive secretary of the 
Student Cooperative Association in Virginia, was 
honored on November 5 at a state convention of 
the organization in Richmond. More than 700 
students, representing 180 schools, exhibited 
their appreciation to Miss Koontz for her twenty- 
‘ive year interest in the S. C. A. by presenting 
her a $500 silver service. (See front cover). 





Wilson H. Ivins, Assistnat Professor of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, presents “The Char- 
acteristics of a Good Student Council” in the 
January number of The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 





Status of Tax on Athletic Events 
Despite pleas of many school organizations for 


relief from the tax on admissions to high school 
events, the representatives who favored removal 
of such tax were unable to secure desired action. 
Many reasons are advanced. The most plausible 
one is that after Congress had drastically re- 
duced income taxes over the objections of the 
executive department, they were fearful of at- 
tempting any reduction in other taxes which 
might start a chain reaction and increase de- 
mands for elimination of related taxes. At any 
rate, it seems certain that there is no possibility 
of schools avoiding the necessity of paying the 
admissions tax for the school year of 1948-49 
r 1949-50. —Indiana State Bulletin. 





Student Councls Plan Nat’l Meeting 
in Ohio 

Gerald M. Van Pool, director of student ac- 
tivities of the National Association of Student 
Councils, has announced that plans are being 
made for the 1949 National Conference of Stu- 
dent Councils, sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, to be held 
at Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in June. Tentative plans have been set for June 
20-23. 

Delegates will be representatives of student 
council associations that are members of the na- 
tional association. In 1948 almost 500 students 
and faculty delegates attended the national con- 
ference held at the Calvin Coolidge High School 
in Washington, D. C. 





“The Homeroom in 215 Texas Secondary 
Schools,” by J. W. McFarland and J. G. Um- 
Stattd, is the title of Research Study, Number 
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Seven, (Mar. 49) of the Texas Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 





American Education Week 

The theme for the 1949 observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week is “Making Democracy 
Work.” Following are the dates and daily top- 
ics: November 6, The Worth of the Individual; 
November 7, Educational Opportunity; Novem- 
ber 8, Responsible Citizenship; November 9, 
Health and Safety; November 10, Home and 
Community Obligations; November 11, Our 
Freedom and Security; and November 12, Next 
Decade in Education. 





A nursery school at a high school is described 
by Hilda Berglund in “A Student-Organized Play 
School” in the February number of Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 





According to an item in the March number 
of Illinois Interscholastic, a belligerent fan at a 
recent basketball game in that state was fined 
$100.00 and costs for his attack on an official. 





Boys and Girls Week 


With the theme “Building for Citizenship,” 
National Boys and Girls Week will be observed 
from April 30 to May 7. Suggested daily pro- 
grams are: 

Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 30 

Day in Churches—Sunday, May 1 

Day in School—Monday, May 2 

Health and Safety Day—Tuesday, May 3 

United Nations Day—Wednesday, May 4 

Careers Day—Thursday, May 5 

Family Day—Friday, May 6 

Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 7 

Information about Boys and Girls Week, and 
helpful suggestions for carrying out the program 
of the week, including a poster and a manual of 
suggestions may be had free of charge from Na- 
tional Boys and._Girls Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Supt. Gilbert H. Grosewick, Horicon, Wisc., 
writes on “Let’s Go Easy on these Contests” in 
the February number of Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 





Golf is the newest athletic activity at Harper 
High, Chicago, Ill. Students are given opportun- 
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ity to learn the game, to perfect their strokes, 
and to compete in a tournament arranged for 
them. The team is composed ofthe five best 
student golfers and represents Harper in -com- 
petition with other schools of the section. 





Arguments for and against spring football and 
the practices in neighboring states are presented 
by. Dr. Jack Matthews in the February number 
of School and Community. 





Extra Pay for Extra Work 

The following is the result of a survey of one 
hundred fifty-nine (159) high schools in the 
state of New Jersey as to their policy of “Extra 
pay for extra work.” 

A large number of schools are recognizing 
extra service with extra pay. 107 schools, or 
84.3% of those replying, pay something in ad- 
dition to the regular salary schedule for serv- 
ices which they consider “over and above” the 
regular duties of a teacher. 72% of the 107 
schools paying additional amounts confine the 
payment for services connected with athletics. 
The 77 schools reporting payment for athletics 
only constitute 60.6% of the total schools re- 
plying.—Bernard A. Reed and William Zimmer- 
man in New Jersey Educational Review. 





A new radio service for state and local associ- 
ations has been initiated by the NEA Division 
of Press and Radio Relations. Under the new 
program, scripts, promotion material and tran- 
scriptions will be made available to all affiliated 
associations. 





Teachers who really want to “do something” 
about Character Education will find a great 
many helpful suggestions in a pamphlet of that 
title just published by the Palmer Foundation. 
It is a survey of practice in the public schools 
by Henry Lester Smith, director of research.— 
New Jersey Education Review. 


Grom Our Keaders 


Editor, School Activities: 


In a recent issue of “School Activities” I no- 
ticed the request for the name and address of a 
school which has conducted a successful career 
conference. 

Temple High School is conducting, what we 


feel is, a very successful series of career confer- 
ences this year. On December 7th, the Rotary, 
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and the Business and Professional Clubs of 
Temple furnished us consultants for fourteen 
fields of work; namely, accountant, office work. 
er, journalist, agriculturist, teacher, mechanic, 
interior decorator, dress designer, musician, doc. 
tor, lawyer, nurse, grocer, and homemaker. 


A letter was sent to each person who was to 
serve on the conference explaining what was ex- 
pected during the period. Coffee was served by 
the homemaking department when the consul- 
tants arrived. From a preliminary survey, the 
list of students for each group was given to the 
consultants and all questions were answered, 
Student chairmen came to the dining room to 
escort the consultants to the meeting places, 

Our second career conference, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club, was held today, February 
8th. The following people were called upon; 
radio technician, commercial artist and _ illus. 
trator, druggist, florist, air hostess, air pilot, 
medical technician, social service and welfare 
worker, auto dealer, retail salesman, lumber 
dealer, photographer, typewriter service man, 
optometrist, and service station operator. 

On March 8th, we had our last conference, 
The people who helped us on this program were: 
beauty operator, theatre manager, banker, den- 
tist, librarian, railroad serviceman, armed sery- 
ices, auto upholsterer, rancher, traffic patrol- 
man, refrigeration expert, restaurant manager, 
taxidermist, occupational theraphist, musician, 
and telephone operator. The Lions Club spon- 
sored this day. 

Following the conferences with the consul- 
tants, the students have had the opportunity to 
evaluate the visits of the experts. We feel that 
having the visitors at these intervals has been 
much more successful than trying to have them 
all on the same day. Each student has explored 
three occupations, and has heard his friends dis- 
cuss others. The interest has held up and the 
parents, as well as the students, feel the effort 
has been worth-while. 

The service clubs have been very willing to 
cooperate with us in securing the consultants. 

I will be happy to answer any questions con- 
cerning our career days that any one would care 
to ask. 

Sincerely, 

(Miss) Merle Holsapple, 
Director of Guidance, 
Temple High School 
Temple, Texas 


Because we have had a number of inquiries 
concerning the organization and promotion of 4 
“career conference”, we are glad to present this 


description of how one school does the job. Ed. 
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PAN-AMERICAN ACTIVITY 


Senoritas in colorful costumes selling Mexican 
cookies and candies in the cafeteria, strains of 
Latin American rhythms echoing through the 
halls, gay yarn boutonnieres worn by students 
and teachers—all this was part of the Pan- 
American Week celebration at Custer High, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


A week of special activities devoted to under- 
standing our Latin American neighbors was the 
culmination of a long period of study in many 
departments. With the teacher of Spanish as 
co-ordinator for the entire project, a teachers’ 
meeting was held to arrange for co-operation 


‘among various departments. Careful plans were 


made to awaken interest among all students. 


The school newspaper, besides covering gen- 
eral news concerning activities of various groups 
over a six weeks’ period, helped to create the 
atmosphere through human interest stories and 
informational features. The total effect aimed 
at was inspiration for those participating in the 
activities as well as better understanding and 
appreciation of Latin America. 

Four lively radio playlets with musical back- 
grounds, written and produced by speech stu- 
dents, helped further to build up atmosphere. 
One was presented Friday before Pan-American 
Week, the other during the week. 

Two display cases, each changed three times 
during the Week, aroused great interest. Materi- 
al was contributed by teachers and_ students. 
Some of the most effective and colorful dis- 
plays were: a case of dolls in native costume, 
shown with colored plates of authentic costumes 
for background; a case of jewelry, fans, and 
laces; a display of library books and _ book- 
jackets of newest books on Latin America; a dis- 
play of purses, and a shirt, blouse, and Pan- 
American flag,—all authentic in design and 
material. Forty-four large flags of Allied and 
Pan-American nations were placed in the halls. 

The home economic department had special 
offerings throughout the Week. Food classes 
prepared and served dishes in Mexican style. 
Menus were printed on the bulletin-board in 
Spanish, and one entire wall was decorated with 
an attractive mural. A fruit cart and a booth 
for sale of flowers and sweets were staffed by 
students in costume. 


All art classes had some problem relating to 
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Pan-American Week. Junior High School classes 
made pictures showing the life and customs of 
our southern neighbors. Another class made 
large posters for display in the halls. Advanced 
students painted two stage drops for auditorium 
programs. 


Extensive use of the opportunity to study 
Pan-Americanism was made in classes—junior 
business training, citizenship, junior and senior 
high school English, history, and geography. 
Spanish classes, in co-operation with the library, 
furnished research material for various groups. 
Junior business training classes ‘carried on a 
letter-writing project with firms trading with 
South America, which resulted in an industrial 
firm in Milwaukee sending a native Chilean to 
speak at an auditorium program. 


A dramatic and musical program presented 
on Friday by the Spanish classes highlighted 
the Week’s activities. Against a mural of life- 
sized figures showing ancient and modern Latin 
Americans, cowboy and Indian scenes were pre- 
sented. Dances and songs were given by Mexican 
girls from the Vieu social center. Typical Latin 
American selections were played by the orches- 
tra, and a small choral group sang in Spanish.— 
Josephine Purtell, Faculty Member, Custer High 
School, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 


HOW OUR FUTURE TEACHERS’ 
CLUB SERVES THE SCHOOL 


Our Future Teachers of America Club has 
the distinction of being the first group -of its 
kind in this particular locality. It was organized 
in 1946. 


The Club was organized at a time when there 
was a shortage of both regular and substitute 
teachers. When students first began to teach 
classes, they would go to the classroom for a 
half day and observe the way the regular teacher 
conducted the group. Then the following day 
they would take over for a half day. As the teach- 
er shortage became worse, Future Teachers 
were called on more and more to lend their 
services. At first, members taught only in grade 
school, but now they also teach in high school. 


Our chapter of the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica is named the Farrell-McGuffey Chapter, for 
two great ‘teachers—William McGuffey, the 
famous educator, and Mrs. Laura Farrell, dean 
of teachers in our own school system. 
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The Club is sponsored by a teacher in our 
high school, and meets every third Tuesday dur- 
ing the noon hour. Teaching is not the only job 
of the group. Members have taken over hall 
duty. They are hall monitors and show visitors 
around the school, pick up paper in the halls, 
see that the lights are turned off, and check to 
make sure students have hall passes. 

Members also offer their services to teachers. 
They help make out report cards, take atten- 
dance, or grade papers. 

The Future Teachers have started a merit 
system whereby students receive points for ac- 
tivities in which they participate, Points are 
given only when no class credit is received. At 
the end of the year those students who have 
earned fifty points receive an award. 

When the high school has open house, Future 
Teachers assist by acting as guides. They also 
assist at P. T. A. meetings in various ways. 

Intelligence tests are given to grade school 
children by the school psychologist. Future 
Teachers help grade the tests. Whenever ac- 
tivities are carried on which afford valuable 
experience, Future Teachers are called in to give 
their share of help. 

A few weeks ago the Future Teachers Club 
presented an assembly. In this program, the 
functions of the group were explained to the 
student body. A history of our club was re- 
viewed. The student body was made familiar 
with the activities of the Club and the qualifi- 
cations for membership. It was emphasized that 
a member does not have to devote more time to 
this Club than he feels he can spare. 

We have stressed the fact that a student does 
not necessarily have to become a teacher to be- 
long. The Future Teachers of America is a serv- 
ice organization in which a student may serve 
his school or community in some way.—Gene 
Anne Dormady, Franklin High School, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL SPELL-DOWN 


One of the outstanding activities at Saginaw, 
Michigan, High School is the annual all-school 
spell-down. Held about a month before the close 
of school, the event is a valuable activity as 
well as learning experience for students. 

On Monday of “Better Spelling Week” there 
is a spell-down in all English classes. The same 
carefully guarded list of words is used in all 
classes of the same grade level. The procedure 
is as follows: fifteen words from the list are 
dictated and corrected. Those who have made no 
errors are given a second trial of fifteen words, 
and so on until only one pupil remains, having 
no mis-spellings. If all pupils in the final group, 
mis-spell words, then the one (in case of tie, the 
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ones) missing the fewest words becomes cham- 
pion for the class; if the passing bell rings he- 
fore the contest is finished, then all still con- 
testing enter the elimination contest the next 
day. 

Tuesday of the same week the first elimina- 
tion contests are held in designated rooms with 
a teacher of English assigned to conduct the 
contest in each room. The classroom winners 
compete at this time with the others of their 
grade level for championship of their grade. The 
last two contesting for each grade enter the 
finals. If necessary, the eliminations are con- 
tinued and concluded on Wednesday. 

Thursday, the spelling finals are held during 
two successive assembly periods in the school 
auditorium. In the first of the two assemblies, 
each grade is allowed a maximum of ten min- 
utes for the elimination of its two finalists. If 
both are standing at the end of ten minutes, 
both compete in the second assembly. Other- 
wise, there are three contestants in the second 
assembly, one from each grade. In the second 
assembly the school championship is determined. 

Four blackboards are used in the assembly. All 
contestants involved at one time write every 
word pronounced. Only two blackboards are 
needed during the first assembly, but more are 
used during the second one. Certificates or pins 
are given as awards to the school spelling cham- 
pion and the two runners-up.—Irma M. Rice, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan. 


OREGON CITY JUNIOR HIGH 
HAS INTERESTING PROJECT 


One of the most interesting projects last year 
at the Oregon City. Oregon, Junior High was 
our art exhibit. It originated in this way. In 
January, an English class wrote letters to a 
school in China. Instead of writing a letter, I 
painted some scenes of Oregon to send to the 
Chinese students. This caught the imagination 
of students and teachers alike, and plans were 
made for holding an art display. 

We worked steadily until the end of March, 
when things were ready for a public showing. 
Many students did art work of various sorts. 
The shop students displayed some projects and 
also made frames for some of the paintings. 
Jim Linderman, who does wood carving, ex- 
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hibited some interesting models of planes, auto- 
mobiles, etc. Some of the classes in English and 
social science showed illustrations of their work. 
The Romo boys contributed very fine portraits 
of a number of teachers. 

Much of my work consisted of paintings of 
Oregon scenery. I also helped arrange the dis- 
play and in mounting and printing labels for 
the work. During the fifth and sixth periods of 
April 1, the students were invited to see the dis- 
play. That evening, the exhibit was open to the 
public and a large number of parents viewed it. 
Kind comments have encouraged us to try even 
harder this year to improve our talents.— 
Eugene Warden, Student, Oregon City Junior 
High School, Oregon City, Oregon. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL 
LEADERS AT OTTAWA 


In the spring of the school year, the students’ 
attention at Ottawa Hills High, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as in most schools throughout the coun- 
try, is drawn for about a week to the student 
council election. The actual elections are held 
about two or three weeks before the close of the 
term, but that is merely the last item on the 
agenda. 

The procedure starts with -petitions. At the 
last election, it was necessary to have seventy- 
five signatures on a petition. The time allowed 
for the preparation and signing of petitions is 
about a week. There can be as many candidates 
for one office as wish to be, with of course, the 
required number of signatures. One person can 
sign only one petition for each office. 


After the petitions are turned in, the primaries 
are held. These limit the field to two for each 
office. If only two are competing, there is no 
need for the primaries. If there are more, how- 
ever, a vote by ballot is taken in homerooms. 


The primaries are usually on a Monday, and 
that week is devoted to campaigning. “Devoted” 
can be taken literally, for practically every 
method of campaigning is used. Posters and an- 
nouncements in homerooms are almost a minor 
aspect of electioneering. The tactics range from 
passing out lollipops in the name of candidates 
to making speeches in assembly; others include 
little pledge pins with the name of a candidate 
pinned on one’s sweater, and nojsy parades of 
honking cars decorated with streamers and the 
candidate’s name. After the hectic week of cam- 
paigning, the voters and the candidates have the 
week-end for much needed rest, and the final 
ballots are cast the following Monday. 


Only the ninth, tenth, and eleventh graders 
are allowed to vote; the seniors merely watch 
the gay proceedings and occasionally lend ad- 
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vice to voter and candidate alike. 

When the president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer of the student council are finally 
chosen, the school settles down again to its 
normal status, and takes a breathing spell be- 
fore launching into the graduation activities.— 
Janice Gaines, Ottawa Hills High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


ONE RECIPE FOR 
A SOCIAL SUCCESS 


The Junior-Senior Prom has become a time- 
honored tradition of The University School at 
The Ohio State University. Sponsored by the 
members of the Junior class on the evening of 
the last day of school, with graduating seniors 
as guests, the Prom is long awaited as an im- 
portant social event of the school year. Obvious- 
ly, the purpose in the minds of the students is 
fun! The possibilities for real learning are 
numerous, however, and fun is the outgrowth of 
rich educational living. 

The fact contributing most to the success ot 
such an undertaking is good planning, and the 
eleventh graders at The University School began 
to organize in terms of their goal some four 
months before the close of the school year. As 
a result of past experiences the class felt the 
need for a central body to co-ordinate the ef- 
forts for the large group. Nominations were re- 
ceived, and four girls and four boys were elected 
to. serve as a Central Planning Committee, The 
functions of the committee were: (1) To deter- 
mine appropriate working committees such as 
decorations, band, refreshments, programs, and 
invitations. (2) To plan a tentative budget for 
the event. (3) To make recommendations con- 
cerning the theme of the dance. (4) To co-ordi- 
nate the efforts of each working committee and 
the group thinking of the class. The Central 
Planning Committee was represented on each of 
the working. committees by at least one of their 
numbers. All meetings of the Central Committee 
were open, and any member of the class had the 
privilege of attending and expressing his views. 

The class as a whole was quick to approve the 
work of its committee, and students volunteered 
as members of the working committees. 


The next step was to make various contacts 
for guidance in developing themes and decor, 
and for working out the solution to the ever- 
present financial problem. What experiences of 
the present Senior class would give direction to 
the planning? Which member of the arts staff 
was available to work with the group? How 
much time could be profitably spent each week 
on planning and actual work? Were there people 
outside the school who could contribute informa- 
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tion and ideas? How large a financial expendi- 
ture could be justified even though all the money 
to be used had been made by the group? Finding 
answers to these questions and the mature con- 
sideration of the values involved keynoted class 
discussions and served as the foundation for 
planning and work. 

Actual work progressed from this point,’ and 
it would be difficult to imagine all the experi- 
ences that were jammed into a few hours time. 
One group visited the studio of a professional 
artist for information about materials and tech- 
niques; some students scoured the town for ap- 
propriate scenic drops and lighting equipment. 
Two girls and a boy learned to set up type so 
that they might print the invitations and pro- 
grams in the related arts area of the school. The 
band comittee arranged for auditions so that 
the choice of a band might be made in terms of 
merit rather than the selling power of well- 
known names. Materials were purchased, work 
space found. Each member of the group con- 
tributed time and energy for making decorations 
—so important for the success of the dance. The 
refreshment committee tested punch recipes. 
Lights were installed; decorations put up. 

Worthwhile experiences in living and working 
together? Every teacher would have answered 
in the affirmative. Fun? Every student replied, 
“loads of it!” 

And then the night of the Prom! Davey Jones’ 
Locker held safe the fragile evening wraps. 
Swirling skirts and stiff tuxedos mingled with 
the brilliantly colored fish of an “Ocean Para- 
dise.” The romantic blues of the spotlights 
heightened the allure of the mermaids, and the 
Octopi were sufficiently threatening even though 
made from chicken wire and paper mache! The 
dancers looked up to the “water” overhead 
fashioned of dyed cheesecloth, and drank punch 
served from the mouth of a gigantic, yet friend- 
ly-looking, whale! 

And so a social activity became more than 
just fun. The Junior-Senior Prom truly de- 
veloped into a rich combination of co-operative 
planning, the sharing of ideas and work, and an 
honest evaluation of a job well done.—Dorothy 
Hunter, The University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


“YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 
YOUR GARDEN STATE” 


Last year the graduation committee of Wilson 
Junior High, Passaic, New Jersey, chose the 
theme “Know Your State”. The program built 
around this theme was very much worth-while, 
and instructive as valuable information about 
the “Garden State” was imparted to the audience 
by the pupils of the social studies classes. Be- 
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cause each important fact was brought out in 
one or two sentences, many members of the 
graduating class were able to participate. 

The co-ordinator read the name of the topic, 
and a pupil would arise and give the information 
in a few sentences. This sounds as if the pro- 
gram might have been disjointed and broken. 
That was not the case; it was spectacular. Then, 
too, the information was presented by many stu- 
dents who had never participated in any public 
program before and who otherwise might never 
have had an opportunity. 

The audience was delighted by the program, 
as was shown by the many favorable comments. 
One very obvious result was that it developed 
state pride in both participants and audience, 
The English, Art, Music, and Mathematics de- 
partments, as well as social studies classes, con- 
tributed to the program. 

Since the program proved so successful, I shall 
give a text outline of it here and perhaps others 
may get ideas from it, when casting about for 
graduation program suggestions: 

I. Know Your State—Area, Population, State 
Seal, State Flower, Unofficial State Tree, State 
Song, State Flag, and State Motto. 

II. New Jersey’s Historical Role—(The Com- 
mission on Historical Sites has erected 110 High- 
way Markers to call attention to New Jersey’s 
History); here are a few of them: Peter Holland 
Memorial, Paterson; Dey Mansion, Preadness; 
Washington’s Headquarters, Rocky Hill; Mon- 
mouth Battle Monument, Freehold; Burr-Hamil- 
ton Duel, Weehawken; National Historic Park, 
Norristown; and, Edison Park, West Orange. 

III. Education and Culture—Princeton and 
Rutgers universities, Stevens Institute, New 
Jersey College for Women, Teachers colleges. 

IV. Agricultural Products—Dairying, Poultry, 
Fruit, Food Processing, and Garden Products. 

V. Industrial Products—Rubber goods, Wool- 
ens, Textiles, Glass, Pottery, Cables. (Special 
emphasis was placed upon the city of Passaic 
and the County in which it is located.) 

VI. Famous Bridges and Tunnels—Pulaski 
Skyway; George Washington, Bayonne, Goethels, 
Camden-Philadelphia Bridges; Holland and Lin- 
coln Tunnels. 

VII. Recreation—Sun, Fun, Health Resorts. 

VIII. New Jersey Highlights—Liberty Bell, 
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Wichcraft, Intercollegiate Football, Hadley 
Field, Grover Cleveland’s Birthplace, Forgotten 
Towns, Seeing Eye Dogs, Statue of Liberty. (The 
graduates sang “The Garden State Song” and 
“? Hear American Singing’’). 

IX. The program closed with the following 
original poem written by the speech class: 
The things that made New Jersey great 
You have heard us graduates relate; 
The Palisades that Hudson found, 
The fight for Liberty on our ground, 
New Jersey’s role in training youth, 
The search of great men for the truth, 
The products of New Jersey’s soil, 
The goods turned out in factory toil, 
The world wide markets at her door, 
The Nation’s playground along her shore. 
You people, too, have made it great, 
YOU CAN ALL BE PROUD OF YOUR 

GARDEN STATE. 

—Gertrude B. Hubsmith, Wilson Junior High 

School, Passaic, New Jersey. 


PLAY DAY IS EDUCATIONAL 
AND FUN FOR EVERYONE 


For years one of the leading activities of 
Northampton Junior High, Northampton, Pa., 
has been a play day for pupils and _ teachers. 
Usually scheduled the second week in May, it is 
an event at which everyone can relax and en- 
joy themselves. 

Possibly the only unique thing about the ac- 
tivity is that every student and faculty member 
and many citizens of the community have a part 
in it. It is planned by the physical education de- 
partment, which works through numerous com- 
mittees of students. Even physically handicapped 
students find something of interest to do on play 
day. They judge games and contests and par- 
ticipate in games of skill. 

Among the games and contests scheduled are: 
bag races, potato races, high jump, broad jump, 
baseball throw, football throw, bean bag, hop 
skotch, relay races, dashes, bike races, push- 
mobile race, tank race, peanut race, shot put, 
two-legged race, etc. Girls’ events are the same 
as those for boys, with the exception of the 
longer races and football throw. Ribbons are 
awarded immediately after each event. A loud- 
speaker system is used to keep contestants in- 
formed of up-coming events and winners. 


Frequently students and teachers of neighbor- 
ing schools visit our play day, and a number of 
junior high schools in the locality now hold sim- 
ilar events. In planning a play day which seems 
to satisfy a need of the students each spring, we 
believe that our school has pioneered at least for 
this locality. We feel that the event is worth- 
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while and a true example of good sportsmanship, 
clean play, and a practical demonstration of liv- 
ing and working together. We have found it a 
sound educational experience for everyone, and 
lots of fun..—Norman A. Laub, Principal, North- 
ampton Junior and Senior High School, 
Northampton, Pa. 


LOCAL HISTORY DEPICTED 
IN GRADUATION PAGEANT 


During 1948 the town of New Cumberland, 
Pa., celebrated the two-hundred-fiftieth anniver- 
sary in its history. In commemoration of this 
event, senior English and history classes wrote 
an historical drama of the town, entitled: “The 
First Pageant of New Cumberland.” 

Gathering information for the pageant, study- 
ing the legend and folklore of the town, separat- 
ing fact from fiction, and, finally, weaving the 
facts into a drama which depicted the history 
and spirit of our town was an exciting experi- 
ence for all who had a part in it. 


But the climax of the project came when the 
seniors, adorned in colorful costumes, graced 
with the elegant traditions of New Cumberland 
life, presented the pageant at their graduation 
exercises. Upon this occasion tottering grey- 
beards of New Cumberland “lived again” and 
enjoyed those pleasures of youth which had be- 
come but memories. 

The seniors dedicated the pageant to the oldest 
living resident, a man of 93, who gave them 
much valuable information. They not only re- 
served seats for the oldsters of the town, but 
also sent cars to convey them to and from the 
program. For well the students knew that it 
was these elderly citizens who erased the mere 
figment of imagination and made the pageant 
framework take on the semblance of acknowl- 
edged fact, since little history was available in 
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any concise or organized form. 

This program proved to be a vital force in our 
school and community. Seniors were asked to 
repeat the pageant on several occasions. Ex- 
cerpts from it were incorporated into several 
assembly programs. Frequently local civic or- 
ganizations have utilized the. historical facts 
unearthed and recorded by these students. Thus 
this research and creative writing not only 
served as a class project but also as a record of 
local history. 

If space permitted, an outline of the pageant 
and the principles we followed would be given in 
this article to aid others in the preparation of 
similar programs. But as this is not possible, in 
conclusion, I will say that there are few com- 
munities in the country where such a_ project 
would not prove exciting and _ profitable— 
Blanche Slaybaugh, Head of English Depart- 
ment, New Cumberland, Pa., High School. 


A MAY DAY FESTIVAL 


May Day! The blue robed courtiers slowly 
took their places, the white throne, as the Queen 
of the May and her court approached. Four lit- 
tle five-year-old flower girls in pink blue, yel- 
low, and white formal dresses strew rose petals 
in the path. Behind them came twelve maids- 
in-waiting in pastel princess style gowns. The 
pretty olive brown Queen made a beautiful pic- 
ture as she kneeled gracefully while the queen 
of the preceding year placed the crown upon her 
flowing hair. When she took her seat, the mem- 
bers of her court (classes of W. Va. State Col- 
lege girls) and the high school began the 
dances. 

Three groups of dances were simultaneously 
presented. The long and varied program in- 
cluded Dutch, Swedish, Danish, German, French, 
Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, Russian Polish, and 
American dances. Appropriate song and string 
music accompanied each performance. The gaily 
colored costumes and the sharp contrast of their 
designs added to this festive occasion. 


The winding of a May pole in the center, with 
six others arranged around it was a major spec- 
taele. The girls were dressed in pastel shades and 
held streamers of similar shades. The center 
pole was wrapped in red, white, and blue 


The other feature of the May Day activities 
was an aquatic carnival which was held at night. 
The last of this act was by far the most -beauti- 
ful. One hundred girls clad in white swimming 
suits with red, white or blue wide-brimmed 
waterproof hats, swam into position and’ slowly 
went under the water until only the hats are 
above the surface. The picture formed was that 
of Old Glory.—Agatha Ellis, Student, University 
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of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SENIOR DAY AT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Among the chapel programs of the year, the 
dearest to the hearts of all students and alumni 
of Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
is that given on Senior Day, when Mr. and Miss 
Central are crowned. 

No regal couple and their court, no bride and 
groom and their attendants were ever attired 
with more pride and affection or ever had more 
attention lavished upon them than do Mr. and 
Miss Central, who are crowned on Senior Day 
at Central High School. 

Friends, classmates, faculty, and representa- 
tives of those so honored in past years assemble 
in the school auditorium for this outstanding 
program. 

The ushers remove the white ribbons which 
have been used to reserve seats for the Senior 
Class. The school orchestra begins the strains of 
an impressive march; and the seniors, led by 
trim marshals, take their places in stately and 
dignified ‘manner. 

Next, representatives from the under classes, 
a faculty representative to whom the annual is 
dedicated, and the principal advance in proces- 
sional to the stage. 

Four pages selected from the Freshman Class 
place white runners in the aisles, the strains ot 
a special march are heard, and attendants—three 
girls and three boys—on opposite aisles and at 
appropriate intervals proceed to the platform. 

The atmosphere is completely tense with sup- 
pressed excitement as these couples advance, 
for it is not yet known which, because of their 
character, leadership, and service, have ,been 
chosen by student vote to be Mr. and Miss 
Central. 

Finally, as the last couple, Mr. and Miss Cen- 
tral, appear, the audience bursts into enthusi- 
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astic applause. 

When the regal couple ascend the throne, the 
setting for which has been made _ resplendent 
under the direction of the art department, trib- 
utes are paid to the seniors by the underclass- 
men; and the faculty representative addresses 
the seniors. 

The Senior Class president acknowledges the 
tributes given and bids farewell to the school, 
appropriate musical numbers are given, a_ toe 
dancer presents the crown dance, and the princi- 
pal arises to pay tribute to and to crown Mr. 
and Miss Central. 

To the strains of triumphant music, those on 
the platform pass in recessional from the audi- 
torium and assemble for a reception. At this 
time friends and classmates congratulate Mr. 
and Miss Central—the embodiment of the pride 
and most cherished traditions of the school.— 
S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


HOMEROOM PLAN VITALIZES 
EVERYDAY STUDENT LIVING 


Belleville, N. J., High School is trying to co- 
ordinate the various homerooms in a well-regu- 
lated plan to serve the needs of pupils. For- 
merly, administrative work was the chief func- 
tion of the homeroom unit in our school, but 
now the term “homeroom” has begun to take 
on a new and broader meaning. 

The homeroom teacher is no longer merely 
a recorder of attendance; he is the sponsor of 
a group. The word sponsor is derived from the 
Latin word “spondes,’ meaning to engage or 
avow oneself. It implies a pleasant setting and 
situation. Under the sponsor, each homeroom 
becomes the basic unit of the school’s entire 
activity program. Here the school and sponsor 
unite in their efforts to prepare the student for 
effective citizenship and co-operative living in 
a democratic society. 


Five years ago our school began a movement 
to vitalize student living through the homeroom. 
Committees have worked constantly on the prob- 
lem. Surveys have been made, opinions of 
students and teachers have been gathered, and 
a program of inservice education for home- 
room sponsors has been carried on. Through 
workships, discussion at faculty meetings, and 
committee studies, much has been accomplished. 

Each homeroom sponsor has endeavored to 
make his own group realize the goals set up for 
the entire program. As for myself, my ideal 
homeroom has never been realized. But when 
the formal atmosphere of the homeroom was 
pupils create the situation themselves, whereby 
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abandoned and preplaced by the free and easy 
association of the family, I felt some satisfaction 
in my efforts. 

Just how was this accomplished? First, my 
first days with a new group are used to intro- 
duce the pupils to a new life. This is used to 
determine the degree of atmosphere necessary. 
Second, a definite plan of approach by which the 
they are the subject studied, worked with and 
taught. I try to make the pupil realize that 
it is his homeroom. Here is life itself. The 
pupil is made to feel that life is real and vital. 
He lives naturally in this attempted homelike 
setting. 

My program consists of complete pupil partici- 
pation in every activity that can be made avail- 
able. Each pupil throughout the year has had 
his responsible place recognized by his friends. 
This is my first organized effort to plan each 
fall. We organize and begin work on committee 
organizations in groups of five or six. The mem- 
bers are chosen by their interests, hobbies, etc., 
which I have listed, enumerated, and discussed 
on a previous day. Committee members and 
their leader take over the responsibility of at- 
tendance. Programs, bulletin-boards, etc., are 
also cared for by pupils. Wherever the need is 
known, another group activity is created. Like- 
wise when its need is no more obvious, it becomes 
extinct. There is no end of work or play. Pu- 
pils can organize and become active members in 
every homeroom function. Although my method 
means considerable work and planning, its func- 
tioning facilities are taken over, under my guid- 
ance, for the remaining year. For every day’s 
activities, I try to give the pupils an opportunity 
“to be and to do; to think and to act; to see and 
to practice; to stimulate and to inspire one a- 
nother to his greatest effort; everyone to realize 
the ideals of life,” quoting Cox and Duff. 


Group and self-discipline are the ends I strive 
for in the group activities of my homeroom, or 
rather I should say “our” homeroom. In con- 
clusion, I feel that only the surface has been 
scratched in realizing the educational and social 
potentialities of the homeroom. Much remains 
to be done in our school to meet the future needs 
of pupils—Esther Hutchinson, Belleville High 
School, Belleville, N. J. 
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Com ed. y Cu es 


Rejected Suitor: “Well, in any case, I’ll always 

be a brother to you.” 
Daisy: “If I had any use for a brother, I could 
reach under the sofa and pull one out right now.” 
—North Carolina Education 





SHE’S PREPARED 
Auntie: “And what will you do, 
darling, when you grow up to be a 
girl?” 
Child: 


my little 
great big 


“Reduce.” 
—Balance Sheet 


SEARCH WARRANT NEEDED 


A salesman making a month’s stay in town 
bought some limburger cheese to eat in his room 
When he got ready to leave he still had ebout 
half the cheese left. He didn’t want to pack it, 
nor did he want to leave it lying in the room. He 
went over to the windowsill, carefully removed 
a plant from the pot, buried the cheese and re- 
placed the plant. 

A few days later he received a telegram from 
the hotel: “We give up. Where did you put it?” 

—Louisiana School 


THE SOLUTION 


A young matron was worried about her nine- 
year-old-son. No matter how much she scolded 
he kept running about with his shirt-tails flap- 
ping. But her neighbor had four sons, and each 
one wore his shirt neatly tucked in. 

The woman finally asked the neighbor to re- 
veal her secret. “Oh, it’s very simple,” was the 
reply. “I just take all their shirts and sew an 
edging of lace around the bottom.” 

—The Malayan Educator 


“HOT-ROD” HUMOR 


Jo-Ann: “My boy friend has been driving a car 
for two years and has never had a wreck!” 

Pat: “My boy friend has been driving a wreck 
for two years and has never had a car!!!” 





DRAMATICS TEACHERS 


Summer Theatre Workshop 
2 Sessions — 1949 
Full Graduate Credit 
Write: Dr. Warren M. Lee 


Condensed Price List Write for Complete One 


ZINC ETCHINGS coreen 
(SHADED CUTS 10xExTRA) | yi OR — 


ZINC HALFTONES 
60-75-85-100 SCREEN 





YNMOUNTED| MOUNTED | UNMOUNTED| MOUNTED | SCREEN 


$220) 


FOR (TOT FOR ITo6 FOR ITOT|FOR 1T06 | FoRITO 
SQUARE INCHE RE INCHES FT SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES aod. i | 




















OTHER SIZE: ES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES disteo eccow 
$1.30] $1.50~ $1.43 | $1.69 | $3.70 
$2.30 | $250 $2.53 $2.90 $5.10 
$4.75 ] $5.30 $5.66 | $8.83 


$5.06 
$7.45 | $7.79 . 8.20 $8.98 | $13.52 
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These prices advanced 5 percent on Zinc Cuts, and 
10 percent on Copper Cuts, August 1, 1948 
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Patrons ae tory 
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omplete Price list on mats 


HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING CO 
JACK HARPER DALLA f TEX# 1615 ROYAL ST 


OWNER-MANAGER PO. BOX | 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES — 











